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One of the most interesting 

developments of the past 
few weeks has been the way 
more and more people in the 
West have been talking about 
the possibility of increasing 
trade with Russia. China and 
the Soviet satellites. After 
one or two apparently friendly 
gestures by the Soviet Union, 
many of these people are in 


a state of gushing enthusiasm 


uncomfortably reminiscent of 


their dewy-eved reception of 


Russia as a glorious ally in 
1941 -the same Russia that. 
two years earlier, they had 
castigated for making a deal 
with Hitler, sharing in’ the 
destruction of Poland and 
gobbling up the little Baltic 
countries. 

There is no doubt that 
trade between nations leads 
to more neighborly relations. 
and that trying to divide the 
world into two distinet eco- 
nomic compartments isa 
pretty silly way of doing 
business, But there's not 
much profit’ in’ substituting 
wishful thinking for a balance 
sheet or in sweating to make 
a sale to a confidence man. 
If there is a chance for honest 
trading with the Communist 
countries, it) should not be 
ignored: at the same time, its 
advantages should not be ex- 
ageerated or its dangers min- 


imized. Disregarding the pol- 
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WALTER REUTHER: Oil and troubled waters. (Page 3) 
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the 1954 METEOR RIDEAU Victoria 


Styled 
ahead 


Pe ours INVITED ...TRY NEW METEOR W 


Powered 
ahead 


MORE POWER 
SMOOTHER POWER 
V-8 OF COURSE! 











































3 GREAT LINES 
OF STYLE-SETTING 


BEAUTIES FOR 1954 






ONDER RIDE” 








Again this year, Meteor is miles ahead with exciting new 
styling innovations and interior beauty. Three great new 
Meteor lines for °54 offer a wider choice of beautiful models. 
There are the dramatically styled Rideau models embodying 
a host of valuable “extras”, and the superb Meteor Niagara 
line, both powered ahead with a new, smoother 125 Hp. V-8 
engine. Meteor for °54 offers finer features—new Power 
Brakes*, Master-Guide Power Steering*, Merc-O- Matic 
Drive*, Touch-O-Matic Overdrive* and Standard Transmis- 
sion. See and drive the new °54 Meteor now! 


* } 


Optional a ira co n certain models, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 


tical factors in the situation, there is 
0 reason to suppose that the removal 
if barriers to trade between East and 
Vest would solve all the problems ot 
uch exporting countries as_ Britain 
nd Canada or would herald the dawn 
of a wonderful new day for the 
conomy of Western Europe, as some 
vould have us believe. Only a couple 
sf weeks ago the Federation of British 
ndustries reported that “there is, in 
ur Opinion, no ground for thinking 
hat East-West trade (including trade 
vith China) can in the foreseeable 
uture account for more than a com- 
yaratively modest proportion of the 
United Kingdom's total volume ot 
rade”. 

The Soviet Union has never been a 
najor market; in the middle °30s, for 
‘xample, only three per cent of British 
‘xports went to Russia, and in the 
ears after the war these declined to 
ess than one per cent: the satellites 
ook 2.1 per cent before the war and 
yetween one and 1.4 per cent after- 
vards—and the Soviet bloc has im- 
sorted more from Britain than any 
ther country in Western Europe. As 
or China, The Economist pointed out 

while ago that “if and when the 
Peking government is in a position to 
vuy such goods, it will hardly look 
turther afield for them than Japan. 
vhere it can pay its way with coal and 
sova”. Both Russia and China need a 
ereat deal of capital equipment, of 
sourse, but payment would be a prob- 
em, apart trom the political wisdom 
t making any extensive sales of such 
yuipment. 

The political aspects of trade with 
the Communists cannot be pushed to 
yne side. because trade in the hands 
f the Communists becomes a political 
seapon. It would suit the Soviet Union 
erv Well if the western nations start- 
d squabbling among themselves for 
he business carrots dangled in front 

their faces by an East whose aim 
s sull economic self-sufficiency 


1 Case of Heaves 
6) WE'VE JUST finished reading a 


sobering report on the metabol- 
m of the earth. The innards of this 
lanet are constantly in as much tur- 
noil as the stomach of a man who 
les to appease his ulcers by eating 
othing but chili and tamales. The 
esult is what might be expected: 
eavings, groanings and scorching 
elches—at least 30,000 earthquakes 
ich vear. more than 400 volcanoes 
ther erupting or building up to an 
uption, and great patches of the 
rth’s skin forever wrinkling, stretch- 
g or peeling off. And over this tor- 
red flesh men hop about, solemnly 
ilding, tearing down and_ talking 
yout security never much more 
in oa burp’s lenoth away from 
ernity 


ritish Salesman 


iy WHEN BRITAIN, drained by. six 
~ vears of war, looked around for 
‘vs to replenish a national treasury 
rely depleted of dollars and othe! 
rrencies, someone thought about the 
¥ tourists, especially North Amer- 
n tourists, spend money. The result 
s the appointment of Sir Alexander 
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Maxwell, a very successful business- 
man, as the shilling-a-year Chairman 
of the British Travel Association, and 
results have shown that it was a pretty 
good choice; Britain’s dollar earnings 
in tourist traffic from Canada and the 
United States have increased from $38 
million in 1947 to more than $100 
million in 1953. 

We met Sir Alexander during his 
brief visit to Toronto and learnt that 
this was his 2Sth visit to Canada and 
that he had crossed the Atlantic 105 
times, “at least one, sometimes two and 
occasionally three round trips a year” 
He went. on: “My job, very simply, is 
to get more people to see Britain. The 
Coronation stimulated the interest of 
thousands who never thought of holi- 
daying in Britain before, of course, 
but every vear we have a long list of 
individual colortul events. Pageantry is 
part of our daily life in Britain.” 

He was a naval cadet with King 
George VI (who conferred a knight- 
hood on him in 1943) and served 
with the Royal Navy Division in 
World War I. After the war, he went 
into his family’s tobacco business and 
later became chairman of the British 
Indian Tobacco Company. Then in 


possible to borrow a set of mayoral 
scales from the U.K., so we settled on 
a set of jockey scales from the famous 
race-course at Epsom. We staged a 
rehearsal, with myself taking the place 
of the mayor. I was shattered to find 
that I couldn't fit into the scales.” (He 
carries 210 pounds on his five-foot six- 
inch frame.) “Not knowing the 
mayor's proportions, I feared the 
whote thing would turn out to be a 
horrible flop. Fortunately, the mayor 
was a slimmer man. He fitted. But 
that’s enough of that. Let me tell you 
about Britain. Good living has return- 
ed. I can sum it up by telling you that 
the roast beef of old England is back, 
with all the trimmings.” 

He made it sound good 


The Greek Gifts 


es WE HAD a couple of wayward 
<S : , 
notions the other night as we 


watched and listened to a concert put 
on by the Royal Festival Company ot 
Greece. Soon after the program began, 
we decided that Ulysses took so long 
getting home from his wanderings not 
because he was enticed by sirens or 


enslaved by Lystragonians or penned 





SIR ALEXANDER MAXWELL: Pageartry is part of our life 


World War Il, the British Govern- 
ment picked him to head a mission to 
Greece and Turkey, and in 1943 he 
was appointed Britain’s Tobacco Con 
troller. 

One of the ideas, after he began to 
concentrate on the tourist trade, was 
the sending of three of London’s dou- 
ble-decker buses on a goodwill mission 
to the United States and Canada 
Verv successful it was, too. Another 
idea was the weighing of mayors, a 
gimmick that has given him some 
ticklish moments. “Three years ago | 
was in Minneapolis,” he said, “and 
had arranged to have the mayor weigh- 
ed-in at his inauguration, as Is sull 
done in parts of Britain. It was im 


up by Cvyclopes but because he was 
having such a good time pottering 
about the Greek Islands that he hated 
to bring it to an end. Ulysses, being 
a devious fellow with a fine reputation 
for trickery to maintain, told his tales 
is much to cover up his own delight 
in what he had seen and heard as to 
satisfy the chaste and patient Pene- 


lope; possibly the only time he came 


close to the truth was in his story of 
the Lotus Eaters 

Then, as the people in the Festival 
Company went through songs and 
dances that were old when Socrates 
took his last drink. we felt a wind of 
kinship blow down the dim centuries 


tt 


trom the sources ot the heritage le 


by the Hellenes to the western world 
Had others felt it? We looked around 
The audience was not large and seem- 
ed to be made up mostly of people of 
Greek origin -people who knew full 
well the continuing richness of the 








heritage. The performance was some- 
thing like that of a preacher exhorting 
the already converted. But the wind 
blew sweet out of Epirus and Chios 
ind we could only feel sorry for those 


who were not there to breathe of it 


The Earth Turns 


s SNOW COMES to the country with 
% a clean, bitter dignity: the naked 
trees groan and the dead stalks hiss as 
they accept their burden, and the men 
who have learnt to live with the 
seasons think of the moisture that will 
feed next summer’s roots as they 
watch the softening of the corrugated 
face of earth. But snow comes to the 
city like a drunken bum reeling into 
an afternoon tea, with squeaks slurps. 
screams and finally bedlam. Nature's 
laws are not to be turned aside by 
urban hysteria, however, and effect 
follows cause with the same grim in- 
evitability in metropolitania as any 
where else. The city shakes off its 
first shuddering fright and begins to 
notice the inviting slopes in its parks 
Then, a week or so later, the “For 
Sale or Trade” columns of the daily 
newspapers show Wry new offerin 1S 
‘Skis and ladv’s ski outfit, only used 


once” 
Reuther in 1954 


@ AS THE young Vear moved into its 
? second month, employers whose 
contracts with their workers were due 
to expire in the next few weeks o! 
months were estimating how far they 
could go to meet any new demands by 
labor without endangering their com- 
petitive position at a time when the 
battle for the consumer’s dollar was 
more fierce than it had been for many 
years. The Ford Motor Company o 
Canada had already told its big Local 
200, UAW-CIO, that “the company 
cannot, either today or in 
able future, accede to the demands vou 
have made on us. To grant even 


portion of your major demands woul 


nN } 


put us in a serious position compet 
tively” 
While the Canadian 


surred, their brethren in many plants 


ker 
uloO WOrKers 


in the United States were more inter- 
ested in keeping their jobs than in 
making demands. and the UAW 
Walter Reuther was silent, apparentls 


absorbed in his duties as President ot 
the CIO. Silent or not, Reuther was 
being watched closely by emplovers 


eager to know the tack the CIO would 


take this vear 


Some of Reuthers own problems 
hinted at what might be forthcoming 
He has peen work ig Stren LOUSILY 0 
strengthen and tighten the CIO struc 
ture, preparatory to a merger with the 
\FI Both Reuthe ind George 
Meany, the AFL president. want thei 
two organizations to unite, and Reu 
ther ipparently vants that ity 
enough to let Meany ta 








job in a single federatior 
avo Meany spoke out as 


ranteed anm 
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objective of CIO unions in the United 
States this year. Reuther has been a 
sirong advocate of the guaranteed 
wage ~ but he may trade it (for this 
year, at least) for Meany’s friends ship. 
To make such a trade effective, how- 
ver, Reuther will have to persuade the 
steelworkers, who are not among his 
warmest admirers, to go along with 
him 

Meanwhile, Reuther has been pur- 
suing kis long-range plans for strength- 
ning the ¢ IO itself. He believes that 
uaa unions should merge with strong- 
er ones and has succeeded in allaying 
most of the fears of forced mergers 
mee caused many of the small unions 
0 oppose his election to the presidency 
of the CIO in 1952. But his success 
has not been complete; the United 
Transport Service Employees, for ex- 
ample, have rebelled against becoming 
a part of the big Transport Workers’ 
Union. and this week officials of the 


CIlO’s) Oil Workers’ International 
Union are exploring ways of getting 


the independent organizations in the 
oil, chemical and allied industries to 
throw in with the OWIU. 

Organizing will undoubtedly be a 
major activity of the CIO this year 
Reuther wants a million new mem- 
bers, double the growth claimed for 
1953, and it is clear that he must find 
them not only in the present inde- 
pendent unions but among the people 
sull unorganized the white-collar 
workers and retail employees, for ex- 
ample. This activity, along with his 
effort to reach a full understanding 
with the AFL, could make him a more 
conservative force in labor relations 
particularly if he realizes 
and he is too intelligent not to) that 
1 bit of a chill has crept into the eco- 


nomic climate 


The Grandstand Shou 


ff WHEN WE CAME to an editorial 
in the Ottawa Citizen that began. 


The CNE ts causing distress among 


Torontonians concerned with = cul- 
ture.” we read on, fully expecting a 
eat dig at the pretentious buffoonery 


the culture-snobs who go around 


jeploring anything that seems to find 


favor with the uninformed masses 
But a tew sentences later it became 

ckingly obvious that the silly ass 
4 id written” the piece was 
seriously worried about the effect on 
the Canadian soul of a grandstand 

“w at the ( nett in National Ex- 

ution that would feature such un- 
ed but popular performers as 

R Rogers, his savas ‘Views his 
vife D Evans, her horse Butter- 
nilk ind the rest of the Rogers 

Ipe : 

It is for Toronto itself to decide 
what it wants, and will endure, in the 
Nay of culture,” he blatted. “But the 
est of the cour is entitled to in- 





temt that the Toronto 
Canadian Nation- 
al” Can a Canadian theme be 
hewn out of this material?” 


Personally, we wouldn't go from 


here to there to watch Mr Rogers 


4 


perform, although we find Trigger 

vastly entertaining. Still, there are 

very large numbers of people in Cana- 
da as well as the United States who 
not only can endure Mr. Rogers 
without any pain but are prep pared to 
pay for the privilege of watching him. 
Are they to be despised because they 
are willing to buy what Mr. Rogers 
has to sell and are unwilling to buy 
the shoddy nationalism and _ intellec- 
tual fuzz that some betwottled edi- 
torialist would peddle? The choice is 
theirs; they go to the grandstand show 
to be entertained and, having bought 
their tickets, that is what they have a 
right to expect. We can argue that 
Roy Rogers is not the best choice as 
an entertainer, but that is another 
question entirely. 

We're a pretty bunch of poltroons 
if the development of a native culture 
depends on the spoon-feeding of re- 
luctant grandstand customers at fairs 
ind exhibitions which by their very 
nature are annual displays of the rez il 
work, physical and intellectual, of 
our people. And if we are, good 
Citizen, shouldn't those Dick Tracy 
and Cisco Kid comic strips give way 
to something better suited to the 
childish struggles of the Canadian in- 


tellect? 


The Unruffled Reporter 


= THE SUPERB ability of a certain 
kind of Englishman to meet any 
sort of an emergency with a cool 
under-statement has become legendary, 
but unlike most racial legends it stands 
up well under critical examination. 
Just a couple of weeks ago, for ex- 
ample, an incident occurred at Kam- 
pala, in Uganda, where there is a big 
hydro- electric development under way. 
The plant is to be opened officially by 
Queen Elizabeth in April, and a royal 
retiring room has been prepared for 
her visit. One of the men working at 
the plant looked into the room the 
other day, and then reported, “I say. 
there is a hippopotamus in the retiring 
room”. And we're willing to bet that he 
said it just like that, a flat statement 
of an interesting, if odd, fact 


Friend of the Slave 


fo Berore Dr. Ashley Montagu 
3 arrived in Toronto for his lec- 
ture at Holy Blossom Temple (he 
spoke there on Monday of this week). 
we got in touch with him to find out 
if he was still being buffeted by the 
storm he stirred up last year with his 
book, The Natural Superiority of 
Women 

“The book grew out of a magazine 
article I wrote,” he said. “It got a 
great deal of publicity, of course, and 
actualy most of the comment a. 
out to be overwhelmingly favorable. 
few disgruntled men and some ak 
women object to it, but they are a 
very small minority. I do a good deal 
of lecturing on this subject all over 
the United States and most of it, like 
my book, is designed to bring the 
sexes together, not to set them apart. 
Women are more highly developed 
than men, but unfortunately our cul- 
ture has placed them in an inferior 
position. When one treats people as 
slaves and keeps them as slaves long 
enough, they begin to think of them- 


selves as slaves, and that is the posi- 
tion of women today.” 

Dr. Montagu was born in England, 
studied at the University of London 
(where he was welter- weight boxing 
champion) and_ the University of 
Florence and went to the United 
States in 1931 to become professor 
of Anatomy at New York Univer- 
sity. “I was brought up as a typical 
stuffed shirt and wasn’t very human,’ 
he said. “America re-educated me. | 
came over with prejudices, but | 





Editta Sherma» 
DR. ASHLEY MONTAGIL 


stayed. I've been a lecturer on psy- 
chiatry, research director for the New 
Jersey Committee for Mental Health 
and Physical Development, an asso- 
ciate editor of parent-child maga- 
zine, and since 1949 I’ve headed the 
Department of Anthropology at Rut- 
gers University. I've done some docu- 
mentary films and written other books 
on anthropology and human rela- 
tions. 

‘As a matter of fact, I'm always 
engaged on a whole stable of books 
The one I’m working on now has 
been on the anvil for ten years. It ts 
to be a book for students, professional 
workers and the general reader who 
wants to know something about the 
nature of human nature in order to 
apply it to the solution of human 
problems. What it amounts to is a 
sort of scientific Sermon on_ the 
Mount. I haven't found a title for it 
Vet. 

“Women? Of course. I’ve been 
studying women for many years, but 
I don’t use questionnaires—just ob- 
servation. And my wife, being a very 
beautiful and wise woman, knows 
what every wise woman knows, that 
I spoke nothing less than the truth in 
my book about women. I have three 
children; Audrey, who is 20, and 
Barbara, 17, both approve of the 
book but are too smart to say so. 
My 10-year-old son Geoffrey is 
rather indifferent about the whole 
business.” 


First Run 


OUR RESPECTS go this week to 

Ramiro L. Colon, general mana- 
ger of a coffee business in Puerto 
Rico, who had some advice for people 
dismayed by the high-wire antics of 
coffee prices. Coffee brewed in the 
first and second runs could be mixed, 
he said; restaurants do it without the 





customer knowing the difference. This 
confirms what has been a theory of 
ours for quite a while: a little fresh 
brew could be slipped into the usual 
10-cent cup of coffee without send- 
ing the bedraggled taste-buds of the 
steady customer into a _ complete 
tizzy. 


Personal 


WILL THERE ever come a time 

when reading and writing will be 
optional subjects in school curricula, 
or dead arts pursued only by aca- 
demicians? Prof. S. N. F. Chant, Dean 
of Arts and Science at the University 
of British Columbia, suggests such a 
dismal possibility in his provocative 
article on page 7 of this issue. 


In the World Outside 


g MARTIN CODEL, who provides an 
authoritative news service for 
“management of the visual broadcast- 
ing and allied electronics arts and 
industry”, spent a week a little while 
ago watching a color TV set in his 
Ww ashington ‘home. His purpose was 
to give a progress report on the 
broadcasting and reception of color 
TV. Our purpose in talking about his 
report is to give our readers some 
idea of what is going on in a big 
wonderful world forbidden to Cana- 
dians by the CBC, a government 
agency so jealous of power that it 
makes this country creep where 
others run. 

Here, in part, is what Mr. Codel 
reported: “First colorcast observed 
was the Dinah Shore program 
Producer Alan Handley chose to open 
it with minimum of color, add more 
as program progressed, thus experi 
menting with pastels . . .Color fidelity 
generally appeared quite accurate, ex- 
cept for some too-pink flesh tones . 
Second Dinah Shore colorcast was 
designed as a ‘blaze of colors’ 
Polling viewers, we found a definite 
preference for the splash of color 
For their first viewing, at least, they 
want to be overwhelmed with great 

variety of hues, highly saturated . 
Black-and-white reception on color 
set was very good . . . Registration 1s 
good. Up to 5-6 times picture height 
a slight misregistration can sometimes 
be seen. Beyond that distance, nonc 
can be detected . . . But it seems lik« 
using a Cadillac pull a plow t 
watch black-and-white on a color se 

-feasible but wasteful. 

“One reaction of laymen, some 
what amusing but quite real, is tha 
they assume color set will reproduce 
all programs in color, right now. And 
there’s a definite desire for largei 
screen. . . One of our reactions, 4 
very natural one, is that we get im 
patient waiting for the next scheduled 
color program. A color set without 
color programs is a most frustrating 
device indeed.” 

Mr. Codel also reported that mor 
color sets were going to departmen 
stores, but that the prices were high 
ranging between $900 and $1200 

From time to time, we'll make 
further reports on the progress o! 
color TV, if only as a reminder, as 
the years go by in Canada, that 
there is such a thing as progress in 
television in the world outside. 
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Quebec Silverware Reflects Life of Early Society 





ORNAMENTED OVAL DISH BY FRANCOIS RENVOYZE (1739-1819). 





A PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


Cross by Pierre Huguet Latour 
from Museum of Notre Dame. 
Much silver was for the Church 


CREAM AND SUGAR SET BY MONTREAL'S ROBERT CRUIKSHANK. 
Cruikshank was one of the earliest of the country’s English silver- 
smiths. During the latter years of the 18th century, his clean, simple 
designs for domestic silver were very popular in Montreal 


Early French-Canadian economy was based on silver, which was 
used extensively in the Indian trade. The silversmith thus became an 
important citizen. The greatest designer of his time was Renvovzé 


EARLY DOMESTIC SILVER BY FRENCH AND LOCAL CRAFTSMEN. 
Silver craftsmen were sent out from France as early as 1640, but 
the richest period for the Quebec silversmith’s art was 1770-1800, 
when highly original patterns were created by Canadian artisans. 








u ® 


ENGRAVED SOUP TUREEN BY LAURENT AMYOT (1763-1839). 


Amyot studied under Francois Renvoyzé and succeeded his master 
as Quebec's leading silversmith. He was one of a family of fine 
craftsmen. The laurel swags on this tureen are typically 19th century 
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CHURCHWARE BY LATOUR. 


Pierre Huguet Latour was 
leading silversmith in Montreal 
during the late 18th century. 


CLASSIC TEAPOT DESIGNED AND MADE BY CRUIKSHANK. 
This teapot was done toward the end of the great period of the 


Quebec silversmiths. After 1800, silverware usually bore the 


pany” mark rather than that of the individual craftsman 
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PORTRAIT OF DISTINCTION 
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Vanishing Arts? 


By S.N. F. CHANT 


Ey IN ANY SYSTEM of education 
those who teach are invariably a 
generation older than those who are 
taught. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
the habits of mind that teachers have 
formed during the period when they 
were growing up are never wholly in 
iccord with the ways of the world in 
which their pupils are growing up. 
Life is always moving on, but techno- 
logical developments and the changes 
they bring occur for the most part 
more rapidly than our habits change. 
If this were not so life would be 
utterly confusing. It is difficult to 
imagine how frantic and frustrating 
life would have been if people had 
acquired habits that led to as much 
haste and to such complex under- 
takings as are common today, before 
iny of our modern methods of rapid 
transportation and communication 
had been provided. As William James 
pointed out: “Habit is the enormous 
fly-wheel of society, its most precious 
conservative agent. It alone is what 
keeps us all within the bounds of 
ordinance.” 

Nevertheless, the recurrent com- 
plaints that are voiced by some mem- 
bers of the older generation that they 
do not know what the younger genera- 
tion is coming to, are usually  state- 
ments of fact because their older 
habits of thought do not provide for 
i complete understanding of those 
whose habits are in some ways differ- 
ent. Conscientious teachers will always 
teel some disquietude over the ways 
of their pupils, principally because 
their own youth was spent in a some- 
what different world. 

The members of each succeeding 
veneration naturally tend to over- 
esumate both the importance and 
the permanence of their accustomed 
vays. This is quite understandable in 
view of the place which our habits 
occupy in all of our thinking and 
icting. Habits are not merely some 
well-fashioned forms of activity that 
we hold in reserve to bring forth as 
ippropriate occasions demand. On the 
contrary, they are Our custOmary Ways 
t thinking and acting. . 

A large part of education is con- 
-erned with guiding the young in the 
formation of habits of thought and 
conduct that are significant for the 
older generation and, because one 
‘eneration always merges into the 
lext, still retain significance for the 
‘ounger generation. But life continu- 
illy presents new situations that re- 
quire new skills, and the history of 
man’s development over the centuries 
confirms neither the importance nor 
the permanence which we so often 
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attribute to the habits of our own 
generation. Fifty years ago who could 
have guessed that knowing how to 
harness and drive a horse would be 
sO unimportant as it is today? Every 
man’s life spans but a brief period of 
human history and his habits are of 
primary importance to him, but he 
has little reason for believing that 
they will have equal importance for 
those who are born after him. The 
age in which we are living is one of 
very rapid change and we have even 
less occasion than our grandparents 
had for assuming that our grand- 
children will depend upon the same 
habits that we have found to be im- 
portant for us. 

No one who at the present time is 
interested in the field of education 
would question the continuing im- 
portance of reading and writing. For 
many centuries they have formed the 
basis for all education and by them 
the wisdom of man has been passed 
down through the ages, because by 
their writings people can communi- 
cate their thoughts even to those who 
are born long after their time. But 
their importance is diminishing, and 
there are indications that reading and 
writing have by now passed the peak 
of their significance in human develop- 
ment and are in decline. One reason 





for this is that as a means of com- 
munication they are cumbersome in 
comparison with spoken language, ex- 
cept on occasions when time and 
distance are involved. They are slow, 
difficult to master, and devoid of the 
fine shades of meaning and emphasis 
that can be conveyed by differences 
of vocal tone and timing. For ex- 
ample, one can say “yes” in so many 
ways that cannot be expressed in 
print or in script. Moreover, the in- 
accuracies of spelling and punctuation 
that so many unwittingly commit are 
precluded when speaking. 

It is easily seen, therefore, why the 
most recent technical developments in 
the fie!'d of communications have 
utilized the spoken rather than the 
written word and have succeeded in 
overcoming the difficulties of space 
and time which limit the use of one’s 
unaided voice. To communicate over 
distances early man had to resort to 
smoke signals and tom-toms, but now 
the telephone provides a convenient 
means of quick communication over 
long distances and as a result it has 
become a handy substitute for a lot 
of note and letter writing. Talking 
pictures eliminated the tediousness of 
having to read headings and inserts. 
The radio with its newscasts, talks 
and stories already pre-empts some 
of the time that was previously de- 
voted to recreational and informative 
reading, and now television brings a 
speaker or a drama into one’s home 
and portrays events as they occur. 

The pictorial nature of so-called 
audio-visual aids to teaching follows 
the same trend and even text-books 
are becoming more and more like 
picture mzgazines. W hether one ap- 
proves of this or not it has already 
advanced a long way within the past 
len years, and even those who depre- 
cate it in principle condone it in prac- 
tice by making use of the techniques 
and methods which promote it 
Present-dav teachers extol the advan- 
tages of school broadcasts which will 
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Radio pre-empts some of the time previously devoted to informative reading. 
Now television portrays events as they occur. 






become still more attractive when 
they are presented by television. How 
much more interesting it will be to 
see John Cabot land on the shores of 
Cape Breton, than merely to read 
about it. 

As is usually characteristic of such 
developments, one can anticipate that 
in the future these trends will pro- 
gress more rapidly than in the past, 
until reading and writing become dis- 
tinctly secondary modes of com- 
munication. One may expect that 
present-day recording devices which 
have overcome the time factor by 
preserving vocal communications and 
which even now are being regarded 
as essential in some educational and 
business institutions, will be improved 
so. that small and __ inexpensive 
machines that will record and repro- 
duce spoken communicat‘ons will be 
available for every home. At some 
not too distant time in the future, 
whenever one wishes to communicate 
with a distant friend al! that one will 
need to do will be to press a button, 
speak into a little box, tear off a 
strip of tape and mail it. The recipient 
of the message will slip the tape into 
a similar litt!e box, press a button and 
listen. This will be so much quicker. 
less cumbersome, and more intimate 
and personal than writing letters that 
no one will ever think of doing the 
latter. 


8 ONE WILL buy stories and maga- 
zines, not as at present in book or 
printed form, but in the form of small 
packages of tape to be inserted into 
the little box and one will follow the 
story by ear instead of by eve. Un- 
doubtedly this will reduce the demand 
for glasses because people will not be 
straining their eyes by reading in a 
poor light until all hours of the night 
One will fall gently off to sleep with 
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the lights off. while the stor, 
to be turned off automatically at some 
predetermined hour and turned back 
the next day to the point in the story 
where one fell asleep 


Ot course, a considerable amount 


of writing will continue for such pur- 


poses as labelling articles, conveving 
/ 


personal announcements and notices, 


or for signing cheques and documents, 
but even so it wil probab Vv be found 


that a person’s tone of voice when 
analyzed is harder to fake than his 
signature. It should also be borne in 


mind that, in spite of the op.n-ons of 





some, education is one of the most 
conservative institutions we have and 
one of its recognized functions 1s to 
pass on to succeeding generations the 
lore of man’s wisdom and skill; there- 
fore, it cannot readily dispense with 
boo} S ; 

Just as the study of Greek and 
Latin still continues at certain levels 
of education but with diminished em- 


phasis, so, too, g and writing 





will continue to yht for a very 
long time to come because of their 
established place In our education 
program. In any case, they cannot 
be dispensed with suddenly, or before 
the means for vocal communication 
and recording have been mechanically 
perfected. One cannot predict the ad- 
vances that will be made in methods 


of communication one hundred years 


hence, just as one hundred Vears ago 


no one could have foreseen the de 
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velopment of television. However, 
centuries hence some people will 
probably take up reading and writing 
just as some today engage in fencing 
and archery for recreation. 

This whole prospect may be start- 
ling or even repugnant to some. There 
may be some who either cannot or 
will not believe that this will come 
about because it conflicts too radi- 
cally with their habits of mind. For 
the same reason, some of our great- 
grandparents could never believe that 
the motor car would replace the horse 
as a means of transportation and 
could never have imagined the possi- 
bility of utilizing tractors for plough- 
ing. Of course, such persons are en- 
titled to their opinions and unless they 
become too upset over the way the 
world changes in spite of their wishes, 
they will not suffer much from closing 
their eyes to what is going on about 
them. However, it is interesting to 
note that some of the most ardent 
users of the radio are ‘members of 
the older generation, and what is even 
more significant is the fact that numer- 
ous educationists now talk over the 
radio more often than they write 
either books or articles. 

There may be others who will feel 
more strongly and who will complain 
or be distressed about such changes, 
fearing that our whole way of life 
may be upset by them. Undoubtedly, 
some four hundred years ago those 
who were skilled in or who taught 
swordsmanship or archery were 
similarly distressed by the lack of in- 
terest and skill displayed by the 
younger generation in those accom- 
pli ishments. Such concern is not un- 
natural because we rarely like to see 
others think and act in ways that are 
contrary to our accustomed ones, 
particularly if we have any personal 
interest in their development. 

All through the ages advanced 
thinkers in the fields of religion, 
philosophy, politics, education and 
science have incurred the wrath of 
persons in authority because their 
ideas ran counter to the habits of 
mind then prevailing. No one can be 
wholly freed from his habits, nor in 
all likelihood completely avoid some 
uneasiness over those who think and 
act differently from himself. Thus it 
is when we see a child awkwardly 
struggling to tie his shoes, our fingers 
itch to tie them for him and we may 
become somewhat annoyed when our 
help is refused; after all, we can do 
it so quickly and so well for him. 
Likewise, when we know so well 
that reading a book is better for the 
mind than watching television pro- 
grams we are provoked that some 
members of the younger generation 
fail to heed our advice. 

It was always so; and there is 
nothing fundamentally unnatural 
about such attitudes, because if our 
habits were not somewhat resistant 
to change we would lack stability 
and order in our lives, and fall an 
easy prey to every passing whim. In 
fact, we would be seriously confused 
if, On most occasions, we did not 
know what to think and do. How- 
ever, we should realize that to expect 
all others to think and act in ways 
that are akin to our own is not only 
futile but also denies the right of 
others to think for themselves, which 





is fundamental to personal liberty. 
As Thomas a Kempis admonished: 
“Be not angry that you cannot make 
others as you wish them to be, since 
you cannot make yourself as you 
wish to be.” 

Of course we shall always strive to 
maintain those principles which we 
consider to be essential for good liv- 
ing, but we should not place hind- 
rances in the way of those who try to 
give new expressions to these prin- 
ciples and who work to overcome 
some of the difficulties with which 
earlier generations have had to con- 
tend. Those who advanced the science 
of mechanics did not reject the prin- 
ciples of the wheel or of the lever 
which were in use iong before their 
time. On the contrary, they developed 
new means for applying these prin- 
ciples more effectively, so that today 
they are used in ways that were never 
imagined in earlier times. So it is 
with many other developments and 
if, for example, spelling as an aid to 
communication is as difficult to master 
as some educationists imply, then cer- 
tainly it will discarded for some 
more facile means of achieving the 
basic aims of communication. Phon- 
etic spelling was one rather unsuccess- 
ful attempt in this direction, but the 
possibilities of vocal communication 
are now being developed so rapidly 
that phonetic spelling is no longer a 
cause worth promoting. 

Now I must admit frankly that like 
most educationists I am too conven- 
tional and old-fashioned to welcome 
wholeheartedly the changes that I 
see ahead, but I realize that they will 
occur regardless of my wishes. In 
fact, | prefer reading to listening to 
the radio, but I know that the modern 
trend is to read less and listen more. 
I am not inclined to hasten the advent 
of the changes I foresee; all of these 
things will come about soon enough 
without my help. On the other hand, 
to adopt a negative or obstructive 
attitude would be unavailing and con- 
ducive only to pessimistic reverie and 
foreboding. The cause of education 
will be better served by giving positive 
assistance to those who endeavor to 
use the new development in construc- 
tive ways. 

In any case, I do realize that such 
changes will alter many of our educa- 
tional objectives and methods and in 
so doing may contribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the learning that education 
is intended to foster. Consequently, | 
am not as perturbed as some educators 
appear to be over the changes that 
are occurring at present in the cur- 
ricula of our schools and colleges. 
There are still greater ones to come, 
and some of these that are now taking 
place are but preparing the way for 
a number of more sweeping innova- 
tions. Some of the intellectual and 
manual skills that seem to be so im- 
portant to us at present will not be 
nearly so important a century hence. 
Of course, one must remember that 
those who will live their lives in this 
generation must still persevere and 
strive to acquire the basic skills of 
reading and writing, quaint and in- 
efficient though they will seem to 
others who will come along after 
those of us who struggle with present 
educational problems have lived out 
our brief span. 
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How Pseudo Is Our Pscience? 


By Hugh Garner 


By A COUPLE OF WEEKS ago I was 

taking my annual gander at the 
Wall Street Journal to see if I could 
find any mention of my_ Stanley 
Steamer stocks when I came across 
the heading, “The Scientists”. This 
caught my attention, for I have had 
very little use for scientific accom- 
plishment since finding out in child- 
hood that I could manufacture the 
prototype of the telephone with two 
tin cans and a length of resined string. 
Under the main heading were the 
questions, “Why Is A Success?” and 
‘Is TV the Solution to Educational 
Problems?”, which further piqued my 
curiosity. 

It turned out that the story which 
followed was a report by a staff writer 
named Ray Cromley of the yearly 
meeting of 6,000 American scientists, 
held in Boston at the beginning of the 
vear. Of course, anything can happen 
in the scientific world now that the 
Tom Swift books are back to plague 
the present generation, and, as a dippy 
old Tom Swift character used to sav, 
‘Bless my suspender buttons!”, science 
may be on the verge of discovering a 
cure for the hangover. 

As soon as I had focussed my 
orgnette on the body of the piece, 
| discovered that old Cromley had 
swept aside the scientific jargon to 
reveal the soft core of bewilderment 
that hides within every mathematical 
equation and physical theorem. Here 
for all the world to see was science 
stripped down to its long underwear, 
being pursued by full-dressed fact. 

For instance, this august body of 
soft-boiled eggheads discovered, rather 
velatedly, that “their own careful 
experiments seem to show that non- 
scientists often do better jobs than 
scientists, and non-scientific ways often 
zet better results than scientific meth- 
ods in business and industry, in eco- 
1omics, in education and raising chil- 
iren”. You'd think that would have 
een enough to have sent them home 
lefeated, but they're not entirely 
crazy; here they were with a week’s 
acation being paid by such corpora- 
ions as Standard Oil, General Elec- 
ric, Du Port, and the U.S. Govern- 
nent, and they were going to make 
the best of ity even in Boston. 

They embarked on a frenzied cam- 
aign of self-castigation that would 
lave put to shame a 19th century 
Yhaker meeting or a_ gathering of 
Whirling Dervishes, and announced, 
vith masochistic glee, the following 
evealing facts: that many successful 
usinessmen would abjectly fail any 
clentific test on what a_ successful 
eader should be; that junior execu- 
ves who pass their leadership tests 
sith honors are too often the ones 
le companies could do without; that 
cientifically planned college educa- 
ions are an educational bust; and that 
he American economy works better 
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left alone than when the economic 
scientists erect safeguards to “pro- 
tect” it. 

Although many of us have long felt 
that science was still years behind 
common sense, the junketing scientists 
were “amazed to discover” that an 
ordinary tennis coach makes more 
progress with a pupil than does a 
scientifically-trained reading teacher 
who tries to look into his student's 
home environment, parents’ sex life 
and neighborhood jealousies in order 
to remove his complexes. They came 
to the tardy conclusion that the good 
pupils and the poor ones often share 
the same home problems. 

They administered a well-deserved 
spanking to those “progressive” par- 
ents who have tried to bring up their 
children by the book, and, instead, 
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have helped to populate the Western 
world with a generation of hateful 
brats. Through a scientific system of 
soul-searching (or, I think, by being 
sauced by their own offspring) they 
learned that children learn much more 
from hit-and-miss extracurricular ac- 
tivities than from  scientifically-plan- 
ned studies. They also found out 
something they could have learned 
from a Hottentot housewife: “unscien- 
tific mothers who fondle their babies 
turn out a better product than the kind 
who follow too many scientific rules”. 
The business psychologists ended up 
with a stern warning to themselves to 
stay out of business, but their col- 
leagues the physicists, mathematicians, 
chemists, biologists, psychiatrists, geol- 
ogists, anthropologists, medical men 
and zoologists held on to their belief 
that the world would be a better place 
if it continued to follow their advice. 
They mulled over such problems as 
cheap education, understandable news- 
papers, the world’s food supply, auto 
accidents, women drivers, the be- 
havior of male lizards, and the dis- 
covery of new astronomical galaxies 
by radio. 
’ Even though the scientists have used 


their ambivalence first to prove, then 
disprove, their long-blazoned witch- 
craft, they still delight in taking the 
joy out of such human foibles as golf, 
vacations and smoking at parties. 
After measuring how much a person 
relaxes while indulging in the three 
relaxations listed above, they came to 
the gleeful conclusion that he relaxes 
hardly at all. It has always been my 
contention that anybody who goes to 
a party to smoke, in the first place, 
should have his head shrunk, although 
this observation does not belong in 
the field of pure science. 

Although they studied how fast a 
rumor travels, they kept the informa- 
tion to themselves, hoping perhaps 
that their wives wouldn’t find out. 
They were years late in discovering 
that a person breathes faster and 
deeper when he is punished, and that 
it is very difficult for a human being 
to drink himself to death. .They en- 
gaged in some biological shenanigans 
with mice, injecting some with male 
sex hormones (which caused them to 
fight at half the usual age), and placed 
some inamorous male mice in with fe- 
males for sixty days, which caused 
them to become amorous, as any red- 
bleoded mouse could have told them 
for the asking. 

Some unnamed geniuses among 
their number voiced the opinion that 
“A” grades in school probably only 
meant that the student had a good 
memory, and that oftentimes trouble- 
makers in business were a bigger asset 
than their meek and mild co-workers. 
They also found that some people 
spend more money than they’ve got 
because their parents didn’t give them 
enough love and affection (and, we 
might add, their husbands give them 
too much). 

Although they 
prevent earthworms “from digging 
holes in golf courses, and why news- 
paper editors consistently put their 
hot news on the right side of the front 
page, whea readers usually look at 
the left side first, neither the worms 
nor editors had anything to say, which 
only shows the innate superiority of 
these lesser forms of animal life. 

The scientists speculated that if the 
earth gives out, food could be grown 
on a satellite planet, while one of 
their number figured out that enough 
seaweed and sea moss could be grown 
on 11 million square miles of ocean to 
support twice the present population. 
Protein content or not, I hope they 
begin >reeding steers on an asteroid 
before the Sunday roast gives way to 
a seaweed vegetable plate. 

One scientific gentleman (probably 
following the cocktail break) advocat- 
ed placing an atomic pile at the bot- 
tom of the sea, to force up the water 
trom the ocean bottom and bring new 
organic growth to feed the close-to- 
the-surface fish. Another = scientific 
character said we should seriously 


discussed how to 


study the rat, agouti and kangaroo as 
major food sources. “The larger kan- 
garoos are especially favorable,” he 
said, “as they reproduce readily, and 

they should give plenty of good 
meat.” Then to the applause of his 
audience he hopped from the rostrum, 
stuffed his notes into his marsupial 
pouch, and headed for the lush green 
grass of Boston Common. 
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Ottawa Letter 


Pay Boosts. Housing and Unemployment 


By John 


2 THE VERY SLOW PROGRESS made 


with legislation in the House of 
Commons augurs ill for a termination 
of the before June, but 
several profitable debates have en- 


session 


livened its recent sittings. 

When the Prime Minister outlined 
the Government's proposals for in- 
remuneration of 
ordinary members of Parliament, 
Ministers and the Speakers of both 
Houses, he made out a well-reasoned 
case for them Outright opposition to 
the proposals was voiced only by two 
members of the CCF, Angus Mac- 
Innis and W. R. Thatcher. 

An attempt by Mr. Drew to move 
an amendment, urging that an investi- 
gation by a Royal Commission should 
precede the authorization of any in- 
creases of salary, received very short 
shrift from the Speaker and Mr. Drew 
thereupon gave a qualified blessing to 
the plan. But he made the pertinent 
observation that he had never noticed 


creases in_ the 


any difficulty in obtaining recruits for 
the Senate at the present scale of 
indemnities and demanded an assur- 
nce trom the Government that its 
reform should be tackled without de- 
lav. For the CCF, Mr. Coldwell ad- 
mitted the need of higher indemnities, 
but thought that an increase of the 
ordinary member's remuneration to 
$8,000 instead of $10,000 would be 
idequate He also made it clear that 
his party would object strongly to 
the Senate being made equal bene- 


+ th 


ficiaries of the increase, and in this 
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of Canada Limited, announces that 


A. Stevenson 


stand he could probably count upon 
the support of some Liberals, especi- 
ally in the light of the evidence of a 
recent Gallup poll which showed that 
more than 60 per cent of the voters 
tested disapproved of any increase in 
the remuneration of our Parliamen- 
tarians. 

The coldness of the public to such 
an increase can hardly fail to be in- 
tensified by the indecorous exhibition 
of bad manners staged by a large 
group of Liberal backbenchers when 
there was a division on the second 
reading of the Government’s Housing 
bill. In winding up the debate, the 
Hon. R. H. Winters, Minister of 
Public Works, professed to have been 
greatly pained by the unflattering de- 
scriptions such as “cruel hoax” 
gigantic bluff’, “a mockery, snare 
and delusion”, which members of the 
opposition had applied to his bill. 
\fter administering quite good- 
humored rebukes to his critics, he 
insisted that the sincerity of their 
views must be tested by a vote. When 
the division was taken only two mem- 
bers of the CCF, Colin Cameron and 
W. R. Thatcher, voted against the 
bill, and the rest of the opposition 
members present helped to swell the 
Government’s majority. When mem- 
bers like J. M. Macdonnell. George 
Hees, E. D. Fulton, Mr. Coldwell 
and C. E. Johnston stood up to vote, 
they were subjected to a barrage of 
jeers, catcalls and taunts from the 
Liberal back benches. 


G. E. HILL, Q.C. 


Grant F. Cole, executive vice-president and general manager of Trane Com- 


at a recent meeting of the Board of 
, were elected directors of the company. 


assistant general manager. Mr. Hill is a 
Sutton, Hill and Kemp and a director of 


Hood was appointed treasurer and L. V. 


James Trane, president, and D. C. Minard. * 





cP 
R. H. WINTERS: A testing vote. 


Presumably the authors of this un- 
couth serenade wanted to show their 
sympathy for Mr. Winters and to cast 
jibes at opponents who balked at 
voting against a bill they had criticized 
severely. In the heat of a controver- 
sial debate, when partisan spirit is 
strongly aroused, an exchange of 
jeers and taunts has always been 
accepted as part of the parliamentary 
game, but it is a very different matter 
during a division. When a party com- 
mands an overwhelming majority in 
a Parliament it is peculiarly incum- 
bent upon it to show generous con- 
sideration for the much weaker oppos- 
ition and it is noticeable that ex- 
well-bred Liberal mem- 
F. Pouliot, always show 
courtesy towards — their 
opponents. Furthermore, Parliament is 
supposed to be recruited from men 
and women of standing in their com- 
munities and its members are, there- 
fore, expected to show a pattern of 
civilized manners to the country, not 
to behave like juvenile partisans of 
hockey teams. 


% MR. PEARSON'S review of the in- 


ternational situation on January 
29 was on the whole a creditable e /per- 
formance. Since he assumed his pres- 
ent high office, his rather schoolboyish 
mode of speech has matured into a 
confident style and he handles inter- 
national affairs with a surer touch, 
born of experience. He proposed no 
bold departures in our international 
policy and expressed his general con- 
currence with the line adopted by the 
representatives of the United States, 
Britain and France at the Berlin Con- 
ference. But he revealed himself more 
disposed to share the pessimism of 
Mr. Dulles than the optimism of Sir 
Winston Churchill about a definite 
change having occurred in the politi- 
cal climate at Moscow since the death 
of Stalin. 

Mr. Diefenbaker, making his debut 
as his party’s spokesman on interna- 
tional affairs in place of the late Mr. 
Graydon, showed an informed knowl- 
edge of recent developments and gave 
a qualified approval both to the con- 
tents of Mr. Pearson's speech and the 
Government's policy, but pressed 
strongly for information about its atti- 
tude towards trade with the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


perienced, 
bers, like 
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Mr. Coldwell, while he had no out- 
right quarrel with the Government's 
policies, was highly critical of cergain 
aspects of them and dwelt upon more 
generous assistance to the improve- 
ment of the lot of their people. Mr. 
Low, for the Social Credit party, spe- 
cialized in elaborate calculations about 
the relative amounts of wordage ex- 
pended by the Communists and the 
western democracies at conferences 
and wanted as little truck or trade with 
the former as possible, even going so 
far as to make the odd suggestion that 
Russia and her satellites should be 
ejected from the UN 

Mr. Drew complained that the 
whole discussion had been unrealistic 
and that Mr. Pearson had contributed 
no information which had not pre- 
viously been published in the press. 
But he sprinkled his speech with so 
many Categorical imperatives like “Do 
not let any /body suggest”, “Do not dis- 
tort history”, etc., that it bore some of 
the earmarks of a lecture by a superior 
expert to an ignorant audience. How- 
ever, the debate made plain that the 
Ministry’s foreign policy is still sup- 
ported by all parties. 


8 THE SPECTRE Of unemployment is 
going to haunt our Ministers in 
the months that lie ahead as evidence 
accumulates that its volume, in pro- 
portion to the number of workers, is 
much larger in Canada than in either 
Britain or the United States. There is 
considerable discrepancy between the 
statistics about unemp!oyment  sup- 
plied each month by the National Em- 
ployment Service and the Labor Force 
Survey of the Bureau of Statistics. The 
latest report of the former placed the 
number of unplaced applicants for 
jobs registered at its offices on Decem- 
ber 10, 1953, as 338,100, which was 
roughly 101,000 above the figure for 
the ‘comparable date in 1952. The Jat- 
est official British figures (from the 
Labor Gazette) showed that the un- 
employed total on November 10, 1953, 
totalled 311,397. The seasonal decline 
in employment caused by the impact 
of winter is always much smaller in 
Britain than in Canada. 

In the weeks elapsed since Decem- 
ber 10 there has been a steady rise in 
the number of the Canadian unem- 
ployed, accompanied by numerous 
cuts in working time. The heads of 
our labor organizations maintain that 
by the end of January the size of the 
workless army was well in excess of 
400,000, which would be about 8 per 
cent of our total civilian labor force. 
According to the latest report of the 
Bureau of the Census at Washington, 
the number of wholly unemp!oyed 
the United States in January was 
2,360,000, which represented 3.8 per 
cent of the total labor force. If the 
estimates are correct, our ratio of un- 
employment is twice as large as that of 
our neighbor. 

The Minister of Labor, the Hon. 
Milton Gregg, who is a diligent and 
in many ways admirable occupant of 
his office, undaunted by these grim 
figures, offered Parliament plausible 
explanations of them and deprecated 
the drawing of a gloomy picture of 
the whole national economy on the 
basis of the plight of certain industries 
which were in the process of making 
adjustments to new conditions. 
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Films 


Period Affair 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 





MOVIE-GOERS with a taste for 

elegance set to Strauss may spend 
an agreeable hour and a half at The 
Loves of Madame D, a film whose 
story is set largely in stately European 
embassies in the late ’80s. It is a tale 
of marital infidelity, told with a sort 
of mournful sprightliness, and pre- 
sented by Charles Boyer, Danielle 
Darrieux and Vittorio de Sica, a high- 
ly polished trio. The three move lan- 
guorously through the intricacies of 
an affair as formal as a period waltz; 
and while there are suggestions of 
impropriety, the most vigilant censor 
could hardly take exception to an 
affair conveyed with so much tact 
and high-styling. 

“Madame D” (Danielle Darrieux) 
is the wife of a French general 
(Charles Boyer), who treats her with 
distinguished neglect. She is an ex- 
travagant matron and, when pressed 
for cash, sells a pair of diamond ear- 
rings to the family jeweller. The jewel- 
ler sells them back to the general, who 
resourcefully turns them over as a 
farewell gift to an inamorata. Even- 
tually they come into the possession 
of an Italian diplomat (Vittorio de 
Sica) in love with Madame D. He 
restores them to their original owner 
who in turn offers them up to her 
favorite saint, for by this time the 
general and the diplomat have arrived 
it the icy propriety of a duel. Thus 
the earrings become the symbol, in 
turn, of vanity, infidelity, love, expia- 
tion and death. 

It is a highly artificial film, but the 
itificiality in this case is the picture’s 
chief charm. Danielle Darrieux is 
lovely to look at. So are her clothes. 
So are the manners of the general and 
the diplomat. So, above all, are the 
sets, shining with cut crystal and 
starred with lilies, and the vast em- 
bassy rooms where the lovers waltz 
ind waltz till they are ready to drop 
with languor and love. 

The Loves of Madame D is a 
Franco-London film, and the dialogue 
s French with English titles. Unfor- 
tunately, the translation is not nearly 
s elegant as the production or the 
riginal dia'ogue. For example, “Vous 
‘laisantez?” is translated “Are you 
idding?” : 

Trouble in Store, an English com- 
dy, presents Norman Wisdom for the 
irst time to Canadian audiences. He 
S a smallish actor with a common- 
lace woebegone face, and a willing- 
ess to please that leads him to drop 
to) manholes, plunge into duck- 
onds and even to set himself on fire. 
He also sings in a pleasant though 
ither cloudy baritone. He is a favor- 
te of English audiences, who are 
reat admirers of energy and stamina 
n their comedians. But he can hardly 
»€ said to be irresistibly funny. 

Most of the action in the current 
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Wisdom comedy takes place in a 
large London departmental store; and 
since there is always a certain pleasure 
for the average consumer in seeing a 
department store taken apart, the film 
moves along at a lively pace. Margaret 
Rutherford wanders in and out of the 
plot, laden as usual with an assort- 
ment of large bags. She is a klepto- 
maniac, who goes about lifting hats, 
neckties and suitcases with the pleas- 
ing innocence of a five-year-old pick- 
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ing public tulips. The film might very 
profitably have made more use of 
Miss Rutherford who, with her in- 
vincible single-mindedness and_ her 
incorrigible loose-wittedness, is one of 
the great ornaments of the British 
screen. I only hope nobody ever gets 
the idea of making her a Dame of the 
British Empire and setting her up with 
a sense of responsibility towards her 
art. 

With all the local theatres playing 


holdovers, I dropped in for another 
look at Julius Caesar and found the 
second glimpse of the Mankiewicz 
production even more impressive than 
the first. In any terms, modern, classi- 
cal or Shakespearean, it’s a fine stir- 
ring piece of action and oratory. It 
is still drawing a good attendance, and 
probably wiil for some time. It isn’t 
every day you find a film that sub- 
stitutes the third dimension of the 
imagination for Three-D. 
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On Agreeing To Disagree 


By Hugh MacLennan 


ONE OF THE CURIOUS things 
z about living in Montreal is that 
you learn, almost without realizing 
you are doing so, to make automatic 
adjustments to a basic fact of Cana- 
dian life. Elsewhere this fact is often 
forgotten, but here it is a part of the 
air we breathe. It is this: Canada’s 
existence as a nation depends on the 
ability of Canadians and Canadiens to 
respect each others’ motives, even at 
the cost of making apparent com- 
promises with deeply-held principles. 

Strangers among us often remark 
that Canada is an exceptionally peace- 
ful country, and we don’t mind hear- 
ing them say so. But few strangers 
show that they understand why we are 
peaceful. The most important reason, 
of course, is that Canadians and 
Canadiens have learned to behave as 
though all moral principles are, at 
best, working principles, even though 
in theory we refuse to admit as much 
lest our moral lives be reduced to 
anarchy. 

So, in practice if not in theory, we 
constantly agree to disagree, and the 
civic history of Montreal shows in- 
numerable instances of this behavior- 
pattern. The latest is the controversy 
stirred up by the banning of the film 
Martin Luther by the Quebec board 
of film censors. 

This act of censorship has evoked 
a deluge of letters in the Montreal 
press and in other provinces it has 
heen attacked as a violation of civil 
liberties. if not as an act of deliberate 
oppression bv the Roman Catholic 
majority in Quebec. As such affairs 
can be dangerous if misunderstood 
or exaoverated. it is imnortant to ex- 
amine the issues and determine. if we 
can, what actually has happened and 
what actually is at stake. 

In Montreal, nearly all Roman 
Catholics who have expressed them- 
selves feel that the censors were right; 
nearly all Protestants feel they were 
wrong. But the Quebec Protestants 
who suffer from the ban, at least to 
the extent of being unable to see the 
picture, are less indignant and fearful 
than are Protestants in other sections 
of the country. This does not mean 
that we va'ue our principles less. It 
means only that we live closer to a 
basic fact in Canadian national life. 

I probably speak for most Protes- 
tants when I say I am hostile to cen- 
sorship in any form. So long as the 
laws of libel are enforced, I believe 
that men should be free to say what 
they think, for each man who sets up 
his opinion in judgment of others, 
automatically sets himself up for 
judgment, too. 

But I also know that my attitude 
toward censorship is one I have to a 
large extent inherited from an age in 
which the motion picture industry did 
not exist. Specifically I have inherited 
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it from an historical cataclysm — the 
English puritan revolution for which 
John Milton was the most eloquent 
spokesman. In the Areopagitica which 
Milton wrote in 1644, he speaks for 
me in 1954: 

“The State shall be my governors, 
but not my critics.” And again: “For 
who knows not that Truth is strong, 
next to the Almighty; she needs no 
policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings 
to make her victorious; those are the 
shifts and defences that error uses 
against her power.” ; 

Because I have inherited Milton’s 
attitude toward censorship, also be- 
cause I know I would starve in a 
society in which free speech was abol- 
ished, the whole shape of my mind 
impels me to disapprove of this action 
of the Quebec board of film censors 
in banning the film on the life of 
Martin Luther. But at the same time 
I think it unfortunate, even danger- 
ous, if English-speaking Protestants 
take it for granted that this particular 
act of censorship is an example of 
crude suppression. 

In matters of censorship, the Que- 
bec attitude is the traditional Catholic 
one, a conservative point of view 
which seeks ways of protecting society 
from ideas it considers false or harm- 
ful. The Protestant view is historically 
revolutionary; so much so, in fact, 
that Milton’s own puritan Parliament 
rejected the plea of his Areopagitica. 
The Protestant view of Milton be- 
lieves that men, given a choice of 
truth and falsehood, will choose truth. 
History shows that men sometimes 
choose truth, sometimes falsehood, 
and if falsehood has a more skilful or 
powerful advocate. it often wins. 

In the case of the censorship of 
Martin Luther, these two divergent 
princinles have once more come into 
conflict. 


fy ALEXIS GAGNON, chairman of the 
censorship board, declared that 
the decision to ban Martin Luther 
“was in keeping with previous de- 
cisions regarding films offensive to 
various religious groups’. He went on, 
“History is told from both sides very 
differently. But if you want people 
to respect each other, you can’t hold 
things they respect up to ridicule. If 
we had a film that showed Martin 
Luther as a scoundrel, we would re- 
ject it.” He then pointed out that 
Quebec had banned Oliver Twist for 
the same reason that it now bans 
Martin Luther. The censors believed 
that the portraval of Fagin would 
offend the Jewish community and 
might even stir up hatred against 
Jews among ignorant people. 

A Protestant like myself, basically 
hostile to censorship in any form, may 
disagree with reasoning like this, but 
he should be fair enough to respect 
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NIALL MACGINNIS portrays Martin 
Luther in the controversial film. 


the motives behind it. And certainly 
he helps nobody if he becomes en- 
raged and declares that Protestantism 
has been singled out for persecution 
in the Province of Quehec. 

No film which gives an accurate 
account of Luther’s career can fail to 
appear to most Catholics as an attack 
on their Church and on some of their 
most cherished beliefs. Mr. Gagnon 
complains that this particular film 
shows a pope in an unfavorable light; 
it shows him advocating the sale of 
indulgences. The pope with whom 
Luther quarrelled did support the sale 
of indulgences, and this scene could 
not be cut from the film without re- 
ducing Luther’s role to that of an 
irresponsible rebel against authority 
But later popes banned the sale of in- 
dulgences and reformed most of the 
abuses which caused Luther’s revolu- 
tion. Thus, a film like this one may be 
true to history and so acknowledged 
by Catholic historians: it mav do all 
in its power to be just to Catholics. 
yet be considered by the Church to be 
unfair because it is not true to enough 
history over a sufficient length of 
time. 

Nor does it necessarily follow, in 
this particular case, that Milton’s 
argument that truth and_ falsehood 
should grapple is really rertinent. It 
is simple to answer one ramnhlet with 
another and relatively simple to an- 
swer one book with another. But it is 
not onlv difficult. it is enormously 
exrensive, to answer one motion pic- 
ture with another. Nor world truth 
and decency be served if a film were 
made portraying Luther as a rogue. 

So here, once again, we have in 
Montreal an illustration of the basic 
fact in Canadian national life. Once 
again, Canadians and Canadiens must 
agree to disagree with courtesy and 
mutual respect. Protestants in Quebec 
live here by choice, not by compul- 
sion. While Montreal Protestants dis 
like this Catholic decision, we realize 
that in a democratic society the will 
of the majority must be accepted, just 
as We realize that a man could hardly 
be a true and devout Catholic if cen- 
sorship appeared to him to be an 
institution as unqualifiedly harmful 
as it appears to most of us. 
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The Berlin Conference Is Different 


By Willson Woodside 


o IT IS A risky business to assume, 

at this stage of the Berlin Confer- 
ence, that it will still be going on by 
the time this is read. However, I think 
it will, because otherwise it must have 
been a failure and one that could rea- 
sonably be blamed on the Russians, 
for refusing to stop talking about a 
future conference with China and get 
down to the present business of dis- 
cussing German and Austrian affairs. 
I don’t think it is the Russian scheme 
of things to have a flat failure, at this 
time, in their campaign to “relax inter- 
national tension”. 

It will be recalled that the Soviets 
accepted this conference in Novem- 
ber, to avoid being blamed, as they 
had been, for turning down every 
Western invitation to talk and thus 
condemning the world to a further pro- 
longed period of stress and strain. In 
view of their internal situation, which 
no one would portray as desperate, 
but which, nevertheless, is moving 
them to very great efforts to satisfy the 
long-pent-up demand of the people for 
in easier life, I cannot believe that the 
new Soviet leaders have any desire to 
resume the cold war in earnest at the 
present time. 

I know it is argued by some that 
they have not come to Berlin because 
of difficulties at home but in pursuit of 
their objective of delaying French rati- 
fication of the European Army pact 
ind, if possible, splitting France away 
from the Western alliance. Because of 
the danger of their making progress 
with this, more perhaps with French 
political and public opinion than with 
M. Bidault, it is said that we would 
have been wise to avoid the meeting 
iltogether. 

But I don’t accept this myth of a 
super-clever Soviet diplomacy. Unde- 


/HE MAN BETWEEN: The special tar- 

et of Soviet policy at Berlin, M. Bidault 

‘ the most experienced Western minister 
in’ such Big Four meets. 


niably, they have revealed in their 
press their hopes of breaking the 
French out of the Western alliance by 
playing on the profound French desire 
to end the Indo-China war and 
France’s great hesitancy to enter into 
a union with Germany. So, also, they 
once had great plans for blocking 
French participation in the Marshall 
Plan and NATO, for squeezing us out 
of Berlin, for communizing Germany, 
and for making out that the Ameri- 
can were such germ warfare fiends 
that no decent people could associate 
with them. All of these great plans, to 
which, in turn, they devoted all of the 
immense political and propaganda re- 
sources of wor!'d Communism, fell flat. 

Admitting that there is plenty to 
worry about in the development of the 
French situation, we should appreciate 
that if the Soviets are now concentrat- 
ing the main hopes of their European 
policy on France, it is because they 
have failed so signally in Germany. 
The nine years since Potsdam have 
been nine years of failure for them in 
the main battlefield of the cold war. 
Why, they can’t even be sure of a Ger- 
man Communist Party big enough to 
make a nuisance of itself in a free 
German parliament; there is no pros- 
pect whatever of one powerful enough 
to attempt a coup d'état. The June re- 
volt in East Germany was a veritable 
Waterloo for Soviet policy in Ger- 
many. 

Nor can I accept the notion that it 
was futile to hold this conference in 
the first place, or that it cannot be any- 
thing but a repetition of the Palais 
Rose affair of 1949, or that nothing 
can possibly come of it. The Palais 
Rose meeting was five long years ago. 
NATO had just been born. Since then, 
we have been through the Korean 
War, through years of tense interna- 
tional strain, through an atomic and 
hydrogen bomb race. We have teetered 
at the threshold of another world war. 

We have lived in this sort of a world 
for so long some observers have come 
to look upon it as normal for these 
times. The reaction of people every- 
where, inside and outside of the Soviet 
Union, since Stalin’s iron hand fell 
from the cold war throttle, has shown 
that it is not. 

People cannot live under such strain 
indefinitely. I was quite convinced that 
the European peoples I visited recently 
could not endure it much longer. In an 
article here a fortnight ago I tried to 
show that the same reaction among 
the people of the Soviet Union had 
forced a broad shift of Kremlin policy 
towards an easier life. And even on 
this continent, where life has been rela- 
tively easy all along, and despite per- 
haps exaggerated fears that slackening 
arms production might bring on a de- 
pression, it has taken little encourage- 
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ment to produce a reduction in de- 
tence budgets. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
Berlin Conterence are different from 
those of Palais Rose days, and the 
conference is different. Molotov may 
open with the same old speech, but he 
only makes it once or twice; he doesn't 
go on for weeks. He may propose what 
we consider a back-to-front agenda; 
but when we accept that agenda he 
allows us to pass on from his favorite 
point of a Big Five Conference on the 
fifth day 





Here is a little passage from Eden 
which seems to me to represent the 
changed spirit of this conference. He 
urged Molotov, on the fourth day, to 
agree to set aside the Soviet proposal 
for a meeting with Communist China 
for the time being, and pass on to the 
German and Austrian questions. “This 
will give us time,” he said, “for fur- 
ther reflection and exchanges with 
each other which we hope may prove 
truitful.” 

Now this is only the sort of reason- 
able approach you would expect from 


az 


Mr. Eden. But this time Mr. Molotov 
agreed to it, whereas at the Palais Rose 
the agenda was used as a battleground 
to delay any useful talk on the real 
questions at issue, the settlement of 
Germany and Austria. I don’t think 
that the Russians, or perhaps ourselves, 
are quite ready yet to settle these ques- 
tions. The cold war thaw is, after all, 
fairly recent. We are watching each 
other’s moves with the deepest scepti- 
cism and suspicion. Probably the So- 
viets are not ready, so soon after the 
revolts of last June in Czechoslovakia 
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] hroughout the war the voice of Big Ben" 
gave reassurances throughout the world 
that all was still well with the Mother of Parliaments 
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and East Germany, to pull their forces 
out of Germany and take them back 
home. Probably we are not ready yet 
to say that the addition of German 
forces to the Western defence system, 
in One way or another, is not so urgent 
as it was. 

It is too soon to achieve a German 
settlement, not because it is nine years 
since Potsdam or seven years since 
Marshall, Bevin and Bidault went to 
Moscow to make the first serious start 
on a German treaty, but because it is 
only one year since ‘the death of Stalin. 
However, the f foreign ministers will at 
least talk around it, and it is possible 
that they will end by setting up a com- 
mission of deputies to work on it. 
Then, if things continue to develop 
favorably, a treaty might be signed in 
a year or two—who knows? 

Berlin looks more like the beginning 
of a new series of meetings than the 
end of an old series. If we make some 
progress there, it will be because we 
are stronger since the last conference 
and they, without Stalin, are weaker. 
It will be because the nations are 
frightened, and some are exhausted, 
after years of facing the prospect of 
atomic war. It will be because the new 
leaders of Soviet Russia ‘are still jos- 
tling for power, cannot be sure of their 
own people or the satellites in an all- 
out crisis, and realize they must con- 
solidate their present position before 
resuming whatever schemes they may 
have for spreading Communism o1 
Russian imperialism further over the 
world. 

It may be argued that we shouldn't 
allow them to gain time in this way, 
so as to consolidate their position at 
home and resume their aggression 
later. But we can use time, too, to 
consolidate Western Europe and de- 
velop the Atlantic Community. Be- 
sides, democratic governments — es- 
pecially those of Western Europe to- 
day—simply cannot refuse to confer 
with the Soviets if this offers any 
possibility of decreasing tension and 
reducing heavy defence burdens. 

Finally, who knows what the situa- 
tion may be or who may be in con- 
trol of the Soviet Union or the 
satellites by the time the intended 
period of relaxation has run its 
course? The reaction against the long 
cold war which Stalin carried out 
against his own people and the satel- 
lite peoples before he turned it on 
us may run deeper and further than 
anyone can now foresee. We should 
beware against being fooled by the 
Soviets, but also against assuming that 
only the worst can happen. 
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I dream of some wicked, heavenly 
scent, 
Not of a sweater that fits like a tent 


I yearn for a trailing cerise negligee 
Utterly useless, but frothy and gay. 


There is nothing practical d adore- 


My happiest gifts are those that ignore 


My dignified aspect, my manner sub- 
dued, 
And brazenly match my _ frivolous 
mood! 
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Letter from London 





Age. Youth and the Marks of War 


by Beverley Nichols 


9 “HOW DOES IT FEEL to be respec- 
table at last?” 

That was the question I put to 
jacob Epstein—forgive me, Sir Jacob 
Epstein—the day after the New Year’s 
Honors list was published. We had 
net by hazard in that enchanted 
venue, the Burlington Arcade. He 
vas wandering along in an old grey 
vercoat, with one of his most famous 
1odels on his arm... a Woman no 
nger young, but still strikingly beau- 
ful. “He does not look in the least 
ke a knight,” I thought. “He looks 
ke my old friend, for whom the 
triking of rocks has been even more 
ewarding than it was for Moses. The 
ocks gave Moses only water; to Ep- 
tein—and to the world—they gave 

eams. Eternal dreams.” 

“But I'm not respectable,” he cried, 

zing my arm with his strong, deli- 
ite fingers. “I’m Epstein. And my 
title should be Epstein of Europe. At 
he same time, I’ve never tried to be 

sreputable. Which people sometimes 

We wandered along into Piccadilly, 

ere the lights were beginning to 
vinkle through the mist, and the first 
Sale” placards were cropping up in 

e shop windows. Not for the first 
me I marvelled at the paradoxes ot 
1¢ British spirit. Here was a man who, 
rty years ago, Was a butt of the 
isic-halls. His inspired plaque of 
ma, in the bird sanctuary of Hyde 
irk, Was regarded as so outrageous 


it was constantly daubed with 





Toronto Star 
PSTEIN’S “Madonna and Child’ in 
endish Square . .. “a work of the 


utmost tenderness and repose” 


ebruary 13, 1954 


paint by enraged citizens. And now 
. .. Queen Elizabeth will flash a sword 
over his shoulder, and say “Arise, Sir 
Jacob”. ; 

I like that sort of thing. I hope 
you do, too. 

If you are in London, and if you 
would like to see the work which (so 
Epstein thinks) prompted the author- 
ities to grant him this great honor, 
you must go to Cavendish Square, to 
the Convent of the Holy Child. There 
vou will find his Madonna and Child, 
a work of the utmost tenderness and 
repose. It is a strange experience, to 
stand looking up at it, with the sound 
of the traffic around you. 

And the future of the new knight? 
In spite of the fact that he is not far 
off the seventies, it is energetic and 
exciting. He has just completed a 
master-work for Philadelphia, which 
will be set up in Fairmont Park next 
October. Its title? “Social Conscious- 
ness”. 

“Good Lord!” I said. “When they 
gave you that theme, whatever did 
you think of?” 

“Nothing,” said Epstein, tersely. “I 
got a headache. But I’ve thought of 
plenty, since.” 

As we find ourselves in Piccadilly, 
we might walk on for another fifty 
vards and turn into the courtvard of 
Burlington House. That is what an 
inordinate number of people are 
doing, in order to see the breath- 
taking collection of Flemish masters 
which has been gathered from all 
over Europe. 

If I were to attempt to describe 
these pictures in terms of line and 
color, you would be quite justified in 
turning the page. Even Ruskin was 
tedious when he tried to repaint a 
picture in prose. But there is the his- 
torical aspect of them that might in- 
terest you. You will find it in the 
room devoted to the Van Dycks. 

The Van Dycks blaze at you with 

an almost embarrassing intensity; the 
portraits are so vivid that you feel it 
is almost rude to stare at the sitters. 
Some of the finest are lent by the 
Queen, including a number of por- 
traits of King Charles the First. Now 
I learnt a lot about Charles the First 
at school, but I never understood him 
until this exhibition. Here are a few 
things that Van Dyck, quite emphati- 
cally, has proclaimed about Charles 
the First, for all time, in these pitiless 
portraits: 
1. Charles had acute dyspepsia, and 
was very obviously—how shall I put 
it?—Let us say in need of “rough- 
age”. 


2. He was an insomniac. 
3. His blood pressure was distinctly 
sub-normal — I should guess about 


110. 


4. He had an incipient sinus, which 
would have become acute if the com- 
plaint had not been solved by the 
rather drastic method of cutting off 
his head. 

How do I know all this? Because 
it is there for any fool to see, written 
by Van Dyck in streaks of bilious 
yellow and lurid red. And because of 
it, three centuries ago, the sober 
stream of English history suddenly 
plunged over the rapids, and swirled 
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and sparkled into revolution, sweep- 
ing into the limelight an exceptional 
bore with a wart on his nose, called 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Which will be quite enough contro- 
versial matter for the moment. 


x IT WAS a sad little group that 


gathered at Croydon to greet 
the arrival of Viscountess Norwich, 
whom the world has known for so 
many years as the loveliest woman 
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of the twentieth century — Lady 
Diana Cooper. For with her, in a 
chartered plane, came the coffin con- 
taining the body of her late husband. 

Dusk was falling, and the first 
really bitter winds of winter were 
sweeping across the lonely aerodrome 
—lonely because Croydon has long 
been supplanted by the big bustling 
Northolt. When she stepped out to 
greet her son, the new Viscount, there 
was a glimpse of a pale face set in a 
mask of grief. On such an occasion 
it would be an impertinence to com- 
ment on the beauty of that mask. But 
neither time nor tragedy seems able 
to mar its perfection. 

London, and England, will be very 
much the poorer for the loss of Duff 
Cooper, first Viscount Norwich. He 
was a figure of the eighteenth century 
whose eyes scanned the furthest hori- 
zons of the twentieth. When I got 
home, I turned up a letter which he 
had written to me, before‘ the war, on 
the meaning of Toryism. I have no 
hesitation in quoting it, because it 
seems to me of historical importance. 
The letter was a development on a 
theme of Bagehot, who said that 
“Toryism means enjoyment” 

“If you agree that Toryism means 
enjoyment,” wrote Duff Cooper, “the 
great political parties of England fall 
back, quite naturally, into two main 
divisions. You get the spirit of the 
Ironsides — a very valuable spirit in 
some ways, but one which was never 
gay, even in the height of triumph. 
On the other side you get the spirit 
of the Cavaliers, gay even in defeat. 
I think, of all the silly clichés which 
have ever been coined for a political 
party, that of the ‘stern, unbending 
Tories’ is the silliest. The Tory is not 
stern. Nor is he ‘unbending’, which 
sounds as if he were too old to bend. 
He’s absurdly young, simply because 
he can’t help himself. He’s got it in 
his blood. That’s why the Tory party 
goes on. It doesn’t owe its success 
to any particular measure. It doesn’t 
even make any pretence to be logical 

thank God. It’s simply a spirit.’ 

“Simply a spirit’ maybe. But 
it Was a spirit strong and virile enough 
to cause him to throw his entire politi- 
cal career to the winds in the days ot 
Munich, when he resigned from his 
position as First Lord of the Admir- 
alty. “Now, at least,” he proclaimed, 
after his speech of resignation, “I can 
hold my head erect.” 


¢3 ARE THESE ancient islands of ours 

too much in the grip of the elder- 
ly? That is a question to which 1954 
may perhaps provide an answer. Need- 
less to say, one would not include Sir 
Winston Churchill in this category: 
he is the sprightliest octogenarian of 
all time; even today his pockets are 
stuffed with wild oats, ripe for the 
sowing. Nor a man like Viscount 
Samuel, who is still the most adroit 
debater in the Lords. 

But what about the world of enter- 
tainment? Look at current produc- 
tions. The biggest event in the way of 
light music, this season, will be provid- 
ed once again by Noel Coward, a lis- 
som 54. He has done something which 
nobody but Noel would dare to do... 
laid hands on Oscar Wilde’s Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, set it to music, 


written lyrics for it, and given it a new 
title . . . After the Ball. It is being 
directed by Robert Helpmann, sung by 
Mary Ellis, and designed by Doris 
Zinkeisen . and I should certainly 
not be insulting that charming trio by 
suggesting that their combined ages 
were more than a century and a half. 

Then look at the serious plays. 
Charles Morgan’s The Burning Glass 
is about to go into rehearsal, and 
Charles is getting on for 60. A com- 
parative baby among dramatists is 
Terence Rattigan, who wrote the new 
play for the Oliviers, but even he is 
43. And the two greatest draws, as 
actresses, on the British stage, are 
Gladys Cooper and Edith Evans. 
Who's Who tells us that Gladys is 63, 
and that Edith’s first appearance at 
Covent Garden was over 40 years ago. 
They are brilliant and adorable. But 
nobody could call them young. 

There seems to be something inde- 
structible about the generation which 
first sprang into prominence in the 
twenties — something which no subse- 
quent generation has quite equalled. 
Take the case of Cecil Beaton, known 
all over the world as the most glamor- 
ous photographer in Eurgpe. At the 
age of 50, with snow-white hair and 
the beginnings of a paunch, what does 
Cecil suddenly decide to do? He sets 
aside a mass of profitable contracts 
and enrols as an art student at the 
famous Slade School, where he stands 
patiently among a lot of teenagers, 
learning the essentials of drawing and 
design. In the intervals he goes out 
and eats a sandwich lunch on a bench 
in the Park. It is not a stunt; he is 
grimly serious about it, and he is right 
to be serious, for Cecil’s talents are as 
near to genius as make no matter. One 
day, an early Beaton—painted in the 
fifties may prove a very profitable 
investment. 

But where are the youngsters, the 
new names? Search me. Even tele- 
vision does not seem to provide them. 
By far the greatest personality that 
television produced last year was Gil- 
bert Harding, who is in the mid- 
forties. A close runner-up was Bransby 
Williams, with a series of incredibly 
vigorous old-fashioned monologues. 
And he is rising 81! 

Well, I'm getting on myself. Even 
so, there are times when I feel that 
my minors want waking up. Here’s 
one little example. All over London, 
even in this year of grace 1954, ten 
years after the end of the war, you 
will find grim mementoes of the Blitz, 
in the shape of slogans which no au- 
thority has ever bothered to wash off. 
Even in the fashionable purlieus of 
Harley Street you can read “Shelters 
in Vaults below the Pavements” 
There are still streets with arrows 
pointing “This Way to the Trenches” 
There are even signs leading to “De- 
contamination Centres” 


It makes me hot under the collar. 
But my protests fall on deaf ears. 
Couldn’t you do something about it? 
Canadians, as a nation and as individ- 
uals, have been incredibly generous to 
London. Couldn’t you suggest that 
when you come back to the old city, 
you don’t want to ~~ greeted by the 
ghostly echo of sirens? Do you agree? 
And if so, would you please let me 
know? 
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56 Years Ago This Week 


IN 1896 free gold was found 
z along the gravel banks of a 
small stream called Klondike Creek 
in Canada’s Yukon Territory. News 
of the discovery gradually seeped out 
to civilization, and started one of the 
maddest gold-rushes in history. In 
June, 1897 the electrifying news that 
gold nuggets the size of walnuts 
“were being picked up for the ask- 
ng along the creek beds” reached the 
United States, and thousands of men, 
ind some women, began the trek 
toward this Eldorado. By the winter 
of 1898 the rush was on in earnest, 
ind thousands of prospectors, adven- 
turers (including Robert W. Service), 
ramblers (including Tex Rickard), 
vet-rich-quick-Wallingfords and _ne’er- 
jo-wells, were panning gold along 


Bonanza Creek, dragging themselves — 


long the trails 
trom Skagway and 
Edmonton, or were 
yeing caught in the 
winter ice along the 
ipper Yukon River. 
Many of them 
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STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS 
Is THE ONLY 


thing except the Klondike nowadays. 
No matter what you start on, the 
subject invariably shifts about to the 
one absorbing topic. On the streets, 
in the household, the hotel corridors, 
and even in the churches, the magic 
word obtrudes itself. The Yukon 
microbe is growing in virulence and 
numbers, is finding fresh fields and 
ready victims for the reception of its 
insidious presence every day. The 
scenes on the streets and the wharves 
are both novel and entertaining. Thin- 
blooded, olive complexioned men 
from the sunny clime of Alta, Cali- 
fornia; yellow-visaged tobacco-chew- 
ing adventurers from Chicago and St. 
Paul; ruddy - cheeked, loose - jointed 
natives of Nova Scotia, and all the 
manifold characters representative of 
every state in the Union and each 
province of fair 
Canada, swagger 
about the thorough- 

fares and congre- 
y gate in places of 
amusement. Some 
are content to wait 


died of the cold in 
Chilkoot Pass, and 


ALL CANADIAN FAST LINE 
TO THE 


but a great 
many are too bad- 











iterally thousands € ly bitten by the 
nore were on the " epidemic to linger 
verge of starvation, by the way. . .” 


ome of them at 
he diggings going 
iungry while they 
arried a King’s 

; : P, 
ansom in theiT pops Teen 


wokes. The popula- change, leaves TORONTO 
EVERY FRIDAY 
on of the area 


ad tae Special Trip Around Cape 


ity was to reach 
0.000, and ; 
the height a the rush, gold worth 
2 million was to be taken from the 
eek beds in a single year 

In 1898, when the population had 
iched 18,000, supplies of food had 


LOWEST RATES 


i couple of years later, 


be commandeered and rationed, 
ving off mass starvation among a 
oup that was probably the richest 
r capita in North America. SATUR- 
\y NIGHT wanted Toronto to get 
to the act, and in the issue of 
bruary 12, 1898 the “Front Page” 
id: “It has apparently dawned on 
me Toronto people that this city 
n do a part of the business of out- 
ting parties for the Yukon Gold 
elds.” 

In the middle of the first page was 
photograph of the S$. S. Quadra 
ving Vancouver for Skagway, and 
suped around the photograph were 
e drawings showing a_ pack-mule 
n leaving Vancouver, a dog-train, 
log with a pack on its back, and 
Indian woman carrying a barrel 
her back by means of a tote board 

tump-line. 

[he West Coast correspondent of 
URDAY NIGHT had the following 
say about the subject of Yukon 
d: “There is small use in attempt- 
to get up a conversation on any- 


1954 


bruary 13, 


ONLY THROLGH SERVICE 


There was no 
lingering as far as 
Bovril Ltd. was 


concerned. They 
advertised “Klon- 
dike Food Sup- 


FASTEST TIME 





Pacific Coast without 





AT 1.20 P.M. 


Horn ia $300 00 plies. Our object is 


to supply the maxi- 
mum amount. of 
nourishment in the minimum of bulk 
Our list comprises dried vegetables, 
Bovril in tins, Johnston's fluid beef in 
tins, Bovril beef tablets, ration cart- 
ridges, soup nodules, lime juice nod- 
ules, and compressed beef.” Any of 
the sourdoughs living on the Bovril 
diet must have had the strength of an 
ox, the bravery of a bull, and been 
mooing like a cow by the time they 
reached Bonanza Creek. 

Another bright ad man of the day 
placed the words GOLD DUST in 
heavy black type in the middle of his 
ad, and went on to say: “The quan- 
titv of gold dust stored in Reindeer 
Milk tins this season will be enormous. 
But it will not equal in richness the 
original contents, for Reindeer Brand 
assays 1000 fine every time.” 

The Canadian Pacific Railway ad- 
vertised its “all Canadian fast line to 
the Klondike and Yukon Gold Fields. 
Only through service. Tourist car to 
the Pacific Coast without change, 
leaves Toronto every Friday at 1.20 
p.m.” But for those who were liable 
to get trainsick, they offered a won- 
derful alternative route: “Special trip 
around Cape Horn—$300.00.” 

How gold-crazy could you get in 
1898? ar 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


This is what’s new about! 11 


New beauty is only the beginning. Chevrolet, in the low-priced 
ae field offers you new high-compression engine power, Power 
Brakes,* Automatic Window and Seat Contro!s* — plus so many 
other features and advantages of the highest priced cars. And 


it’s all yours with new economy, too! 


Powered for Performance ! 


Engineered for Economy ! 


Saturday Night 





{1e beauti 


w 1954 Chevrolet offers more 


ant at lowest cost — 


for instance, are some of the 


antages Chevrolet brings you. 


tyling that stays new 
a new, lower, smarter look 
is new 1954 Chevrolet. The 
nt-end and rear-end designs 
n cleaner and more distinctive 
new bumpers extend even 
round the fenders. All around 
new styling presents Fisher 
its beautiful best. It’s the kind 
g that keeps Chevrolet new for 
mg time! And here’s an excit- 
ice of rich new colors that 
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ful new 19 


harmonize with che finer, more colorful 
interiors. 


Thrifty new power in all models 

An important gain in acceleration, hill- 
climbing, smoothness and quietness of 
operation with money-saving gasoline 
mileage, too! That's what Chevrolet 
gives you with new power in two great, 
high-compression engines — the “Blue- 
Flame 125” in Powerglide models and 
the “Blue-Flame 115” 


models. 


in gearshift 


New Power Brakes and Auto- 

matic Window and Seat Controls 
Chevrolet brings you another great 
advance in driving ease — Power 
Brakes. These are available as an extra- 


54 Chevrolet. 


cost option on all models. And Auto- 
matic Front Window and Seat Controls 
are optional at extra cost on Bel Air and 


“Two-Ten” models. 


Powerglide for all models and a 
new low price on Power Steering 


Now Powerglide* — the smooth and 


SYMBOL OF SAVINGS 





EMBLEM OF EXCELLENCE 


More Things More People Want — That's Why 
MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR 
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@ sINCE CANADA IS now well ad- 
© vanced in that annual travail, 
the Dominion Drama Festival. I offer 
no excuse for following last week's 
article on a collection of Victorian 
plays with another article in which 
| shall discuss an accumulation of 
books about the theatre which has 
been forming on my desk, and weigh- 
ing on my conscience, for many 
weeks They are books of several 


f greatly differing worth, 


kinds, and « 
thout various phases ot theatrical art. 

Can anvbody learn anything about 
acting from a book? One might as 
well ask if anvone can learn anything 
about painting from a book The 
answer must be a carefully guarded 
affirmative, for I seriously doubt if 
anvbody can learn anything about act- 
ing. or painting, or plaving the violin, 
from a book if he has not already ac- 
quired most of the knowledge himself, 
and is prepared to have somebody 
clarify it in words for him. The inter- 
pretative arts cannot be fully ex- 
plained in words: they must be dem- 
onstrated in action; and the = artist 
must laboriously quarry the knowl- 
edge out of himself Yet there are 
many good books about acting, and 
they are endlessly fascinating to read, 
for we love to hear the artist explain 
himself. Michael Redgrave. who is 
one of our finest living actors, has 
written a first-rate book on his art 


which he calls The {cror’s Ways and 


It is not a book for those whom 
Henry Irving called “children in art” 
that is to sav, amateurs in their teens 


should not expect to learn their job 


trom it But it is a book which any 
lover of the theatre—plavgoers as well 
is performers—will read with pleas 


i Strong and exciting sense of 


is Mr. Redgrave hits nail 





ifter nail smartly on the head. He ts 
clectic in his opinions, as a man of 
his experience well may be: he praises 


Stanislavski (whom he has read and 
thoroughly understood, which differ 
entlates him from many of his pro 
tession) but he is not out-and-out for 
The Method unless it is linked to a 
thoroughgoing external technique and 
that quality of diable au corps without 

ch the theatre is no more than a 
debating society in fancy dress: in this 
espect. it must be said, he is shoulder 

shoulder with Stanislavski himself 
hose famous Method, like the depth 
psvchologv of Sigmund Freud, has 


heer Yr ly 
ecn OSsI\ 


But Mr. Redgrave draws on. other 


deals of theatre and other methods 


ihused by his followers 


tt work, and he tells us nothing which 
has not tested in his own expert 


This is a very honest book, and 


ye over which actors in all stages of 


development may pore with advan 


tage It Is pleasantly Written (it Was 


the Players 


first of all, a series of lectures deliv- 
ered at the University of Bristol) 
though Mr. Redgrave quotes rather 
too much. This is a fault of the 
modest writer, and thus far it becomes 
him; but we would have been happy 
to take much of what he says without 
any authority beyond his own. Let us 
hope that when he writes again he will 
feel free to speak entirely for him- 
self. 

| approached Shakespearian Players 
and Performances with some preju- 
dice, for I could not imagine what 
Mr. Arthur Colby Sprague could have 
to sav about the great players of the 
past which William Winter, in Shake- 
speare on the Stage had not said al- 
ready. But my doubts were quickly 
dispelled. for not only has Mr. 
Sprague new things to tell us, but he 
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VUICHAEL REDGRAVE 


AAA 


appears to have a truer critical sense 
than Winter, and is a far more en- 
gaging writer. | read his book from 
back to front with growing admira- 
tion, and I recommend it whole- 
heartedly 

Why from back to front? Because 
Mr. Sprague ends his book with a 
discussion of Shakespearean actors he 
has himself seen, and as my own ex- 
perience very nearly matches his, I 
was able to test his feelings about 
modern players against my own. So, 
having found that he recalled past 
pleasures very movingly to my im- 
agination, and illuminated many 
things which I had missed in pertor- 
mances I had seen, I was ready to 
trust his judgments on Edwin Booth, 
on Irving. on Macready, Kean, Mrs 
Siddons, Kemble. Garrick and Bet- 
terton. In particular I was grateful for 
his fine tribute to William Poel, the 
father of modern Shakespearean pro- 
duction, and a man whose greatness 


has been strangely neglected. This is 
a book which I shall refer to very 
often, and keep on the shelf beside 
Mr. Sprague’s other excellent and 
amusing book on the “traditional bus- 
iness” in Shakespeare’s plays, called 
Shakespeare and the Actors. 

Often I am asked to recommend a 
book for drama groups to give to 
directors to whom they are grateful, 
and in future I shall say, “Get him 
Directing The Play, by Toby Cole and 
Helen Krich Chinoy”. This is not a 
manual for beginners, but an anthol- 
ogy of what several great men of the 
theatre have said about the director’s 
job. It is packed with illumination, 
and is splendidly free from arty 
hokum. It begins with a long and 
good essay on the emergence of the 
director, by Miss Chinoy, and this is 
followed by essays by great directors 
as various as David Belasco and 
Tyrone Guthrie, Max Reinhardt and 
Jean-Louis Barrault. Some of the 
most unexpected of these are among 
the best: Shaw’s great essay on the 
art of rehearsal is fit to rank with 
Hamlet's Advice to the Players; we 
can still learn a lot about managing 
crowds from George II, Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen; the essay by Belasco 
is full of meat, though Belasco’s style 
of direction is now out of fashion. 
The last section of the book is de- 
voted to actual plans of direction for 
parts of specific plays, by Stanislavski, 
Reinhardt, Meverhold and others of 
authority. 

This book contains infinite riches 
for the understanding reader, and it 
cannot be swallowed at a gulp. It is 
a library in itself and no serious lover 
of the theatre should be without it. 

Bertram Joseph is an_ interesting 
and provocative modern critic of 
Shakespeare, and his book on Eliza- 
hethan Acting (Oxford, 1951) threw 
some light in dark places. His latest 
work, Conscience and The King, is a 
study of Hamlet in which the great 
play is discussed in terms of the Re- 
natissance concepts of honor and re- 
ligion: what such words as “melan- 
choly” and “adultery” meant to Eliza 
bethans is explained at length. This 
is good, though we may question 
whether it is quite so revolutionary as 
Mr. Joseph believes: our thinking is 
not guite so wide of the Renaissance 
mark as he seems to imagine. But his 
book will be appreciated by scholars, 
who like to haver over Hamlet as the 
Rabbins of Orthodox Jewry do over 
the Talmud. Joseph has written a 
book! At him, Ph.D.s! Tear him, D. 
Litt.s' Sic ‘im boys! Sic *im! 

Let the ravening scholars be put on 
the chain. however, before we con- 
sider Shakespeare, His World and 
His Work, by M. M. Reese. This is 
not a volume of controversial scholar- 
ship, but another introduction to 
Shakespeare, intended for the general 
reader or the beginning student, very 
well done and in every sense respec- 
table. There are already many such 
books, but there is always a place for 
another, and this one is controlled at 
all times by good taste and good 
sense. It is the kind of book which, 
for instance, the serious visitor to next 
vear’s festival at Stratford may choose 
to read in order to widen his knowl- 








edge and increase his appreciation. 
Mr. John Allen, whom many peeple 
will remember as the adjudicator in 
last year’s Regional Drama Festivais, 
has edited a little book containing The 
Coventry Nativity Play, Everyman, 
and Master Pierre Pathelin. To the 
first two he has brought nothing which 
was not already available in the famil- 
iar Everyman’s Library text. The last 
he has translated from the French in 
a manner which, to use a_ favorite 
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shrase of all adjudicators, is adequate 
vithout being in any way inspired. 


ROBERTSON DAVIES 


THE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS — by 
Michael Redgrave — pp. 86, with photo- 
graphs — British Books — $2.50. 


HAKESPEARIAN PLAYERS AND _ PERFORM- 
ANCES — by Arthur Colby Sprague — pp. 
176, with photographs and pp. 31 of notes 
—Saunders—$6.00 


DIRECTING THE PLAY—edited by Cole and 
Chinoy—pp. 320 with photographs and a 
bibliography — McClelland & Stewart — 
$4.50 


ONSCIENCE AND THE KING—by Bertram 
Joseph—pp. 168—Clarke, Irwin—$2.65 


HAKESPEARE, HIS WORLD AND HIS WORK 
—by M. M. Reese—pp. 565—Longmans, 
Green—$7.50 


HREE MEDIEVAL PLAYS — edited by John 
Allen—pp. 137—British Books—$1.00 


In Brief 


MANIFEST DESTINY, A Study in five profiles 
of the rise and influence of the Mountbatten 
family — by Brian Connell — pp. 226 with 
many photographs and an index—British 
Books—$3.50 


The Mountbatten destiny which 
egan on the one side with an aristo- 
ratic German Prince of Battenberg, 
on of a Hessian princely adventurer 
nd his morganatic wife, and on the 
ther side with a German - Jewish 
iulti-millionaire, son of a Cologne 
money-lender, has been made mani- 
est in Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
ccording to the author's superb 
hronicle of Admiral Prince Louis ot 
sattenberg, Sir Ernest Cassel, the 
ountess Mountbatten, her husband 
ord Louis, and their nephew the 

Wuke of Edinburgh. 

The Mountbatten destiny (the 
ame was translated by royal pro- 
suncement in 1917 from the Ger- 
ian Battenberg) was _ possible be- 
use their men of uncommon abil- 

have been called by birth and cir- 
imstances to render outstanding 
iblic service, but it might not have 
en realized without great wealth 

support a princely family of dwin- 
ng means. The money came to the 
mily with the Countess Mountbat- 

principal heiress of her grand- 
ther Sir Ernest Cassel who arrived 

Liverpool in 1868 at the age of 16 
th a bag of clothes, a strong will, 
flair for making money, and Jew- 

business connections. He became 

of the richest men of his time 

1 a close friend of Edward VII. 

[he story is told without unction 

1 with a reasonable adulation for 

alty, rank and personal achieve- 

nt. The author is an English jour- 
ist with a penchant for European 

il genealogy. The book has the 

ctitude of scholarship, the enthusi- 

1 of admiration, the scintillation of 

subjects, and the narrative skill of 

ood biographer. A wonderful story 

a great name, great people and 

it events, and of tragedy and tri- 

ph. 


UNDEFENDED BORDER, The Myth and the 
-ality—by Colonel C. P. Stacey—pp. 19— 
anadian Historical Association, c/o Public 
chives, Ottawa—25 cents 


lere is a pamphlet which could 
its own war. The Rush-Bagot 
ty (1817) was not a treaty; it 
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did not prohibit border forts; there 
were dangerous controversies, hatred 
and mistrust until the Treaty of Wash- 
ington (1871); and one of the Amer- 
ican battleships for the Great Lakes 
(which would have been the largest in 
the world, if it had been completed ) 
stayed on the list of the U.S. navy 
until 1882. More and more elaborate 
forts were built along the border dur- 
ing the half-century after the War of 
1812 than in any other period of 


North American history . All this 
and more in a pamphlet of unques- 
tionable authority; Colonel Stacey is 
director of the Historical Section, De- 
partment of National Defence. 


CANADA IN THE MAKING—by George W. 
Brown—pp. 151—Dent—$2.75 
Although the most recent of these 
essays is nearly ten years old, Pro- 
fessor Brown of Toronto is too wise 
an observer of Canadian trends and 


characteristics to be caught napping 
this time. The title is that of the first 
essay—an_ exhilarating piece. The 
next four are Upper Canadian, on 
early church movements and the Dur- 
ham report. The three final essays are 
on fundamentals of Canadian ex- 
ternal policy, in which Professor 
Brown finds a continuous thread. 

The title essay is an outstanding 
disquisition on the forces which have 
made Canadians Canadian, and some 
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of its pithy, deft sentences should be- 
come Canadian “familiar quotations”. 
“It is not by chance that at many 
points and in many ways Canada has 
been a bridgehead across the Atlantic 
from the days of Cunard to the days 
of the ferry command.” (Professor 
Brown insists that Canada is not an 
interpreter between the U.S. and Brit- 
ain; she has been intent on making 
a place between them.) “It is true 
that the union of French and English- 
speaking Canada is a marriage of con- 
venience and always has been, but if 
it has lacked the glow of romantic 
attachment, it is none the less valid.” 

Professor Brown is a positive Ca- 
nadian. “To ask us now to believe 
that Canadian history has no distinc- 
tive quality or meaning, that it has no 
definable lines of direction, that it 
begins nowhere and ends now here ex- 
cept as the tag end of someone else’s 
story is to ask us to deny the plain 
evidence before our eyes.” 


CANADA AND THE FAR EAST, 1940-1953— 
by H. F. Angus — pp. 129 — University of 
Toronto Press under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs 
and the Institute of Pacific Relations—$3.00 


This book should not be buried 
from general readers between drab 
covers and under a dull title. Its in- 
formation and style would make it a 
best-seller, given an adequate display. 
[The theme is important. Professor 
Angus (University of British Colum- 
bia) does not consider his compatri- 
ots nincompoops and he has a great 
deal to say of real value and mental 
stimulus to readers unsequestered in 
academic groves. Perhaps it is in keep- 
ing with the national consciousness 
to usher some of our best books into 
the world in a shroud. 

The expository survey of Canada’s 
Far Eastern relations is put in a con- 
text of Canadian culture and interest, 
and with a wit at times sly. In the 


astute and tangy first chapter on 

Canadian nationalism there is_ this 

pretty paragraph: “National con- 
@ 


Chess Problem 


Ey IN 1909 ALAIN WHITE edited a 
little volume of a hundred prob- 
lems under the title Knights and 
Bishops, in which, in all positions, 
Queens and Rooks were conspicuous 
by their The problems are 
all two-move or three-move direct 
mates. The book is based largely on 
a collection of 2,500 such positions 
made by H. Staeker of Bournemouth, 
England, in the course of a few weeks. 

In problems with these Knights and 
Bishops, flight squares are mostly 
diagonal ones, as attack by both these 
pieces is essentially diagonal. In the 
following by Dr. E. Palkoska we have 
both types, with the white Knights 
en prise on those squares: 

White: K on KB3; Bs on KBS and 
KB8; Kts on Q5 and KKt4; Ps on 
QKt4 and KR4. Black: K on QS: 
Kt on QKt3: Ps on QBS, QB6, QB7, 
Q3 and K3. Mate in three. 

I.Kt-KS, KxQKt; 2.B-K4ch, etc. 
1.Kt-KS5, KxKKt; 2.B-Kt7ch, etc. 
1.Kt-K5, PxKKt; 2.B-BSch, etc. 1.Kt- 
K5, PxB; 2.Kt-B4, etc. 1.Kt-K5, 
threat; 2.Kt-B6ch, etc. 


absence. 





sciousness involves a sense of sep- 


arate personality and, therefore, re- 
quires a rival, or, what is better, an 
enemy. Canada is fortunate in having 
both in a relatively harmless form 
The rival is the United States and th 
type of rivalry is peculiar. One is re 
minded of the romantic stories ir 
which the poor boy, in spite of all hi 
handicaps, comes out victorious or 
more simply, of the fable of the har 
and the tortoise. No one expects th 
tortoise to win but it may be permit 
ted its day-dreams when the hare 
asleep.” 


THE AMERICAN ANARCHY—by Lionel! Gelbe 
—pp. 212, indexed—Nelson—$4.25 


Democracy, specifically the Ame! 
ican democracy, is “an organize 
anarchy of man against man”, creat 
ed by the machine, acquiesced in b 
“devalued” man. That is the author 
view, One says hesitatingly, somewha 
bewildered by the brilliance of Mi 
Gelber’s generalizations, the swiftnes 
of his logic and the facility of his par: 


doxes and antitheses. Yet histor 
“will prevent us from hoping to 


much or despairing too soon”—c! 
the mess totalitarianism has writhe 
in. “The nineteenth ceftury thoug! 
it Knew where it was going and di 
not. The twentieth century knows tha 
it does not and wishes that it dic 
The more intricately society is organ 
ized the more complex is the reco1 
ciliation of liberty and security: th 
equipoise these two achieve interna 
tionally will determine the future o 
the human race.” 

The mind of Mr. Gelber, a Cana 
dian in New York, is at ease with b 
themes; this one, on democracy in a 
era of bigness, is his fourth impo 
tant book on political philosophy fi 
our times. His style is sometimes mu 
ky, as when he writes about “orga 
izational ambivalence”. Mr. Gelber 
astonishing, and he may be one of t! 
great political thinkers of our er 
This reviewer cannot say it. 

Dod 


Problem No. 52, by G. Heathcote 


Black—Five Pieces 


Pieces 


White—Eleven 
White mates in three. 


Solution of Problem No. 51 


1.R-K3, P-B4; 2.Q-KtS, BxR; 3 
Q5 mate. 1.R-K3, RxR; 2.Q-Kt6 
K-K4; 3.B-Q6 mate, 1.R-K3, QBx 


2.B-Q5ch, KxB; 3.Q-K4 mate. W 
picturesque chameleon echo mates 
“CENTAU! 
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La Ligue Internationale 


By Jim Coleman 


B THE GAME OF BASEBALL is wit- 
nessing its first innovation since 
loyd Caves “Babe” Herman attempt- 
d to steal second with the bases 
oaded. The International Baseball 
| eague is becoming trilingual with the 
dmittance of a team from Havana, 
uba, and the possibility that Caracas, 


Venezuela, will have representation 
1 1955. 
This is the best thing that has hap- 


pened to the International League 
‘ince Boss Hague first was elected 
Mayor of Jersey City. Boss Hague 
vas a Very rough old pirate whose poli- 
tical buccaneering was deplored wide- 
\. However, The Boss always could 
ssure the International League of a 
yaid “attendance” of 55,000 for the 
Jersey City team’s opening game each 
season. This was rather extraordinary 
n view of the fact that the Jersey City 
Stadium seated only 20,000 spectators. 
Boss Hague, casting an eye at the 
civic payrolls, simply suggested that 
very true-blue red-blooded American 
»0y Whose name was on the payroll 
hould feel duty-bound to purchase a 
ticket for the opening baseball game 
each season. Strangely enough, even 
those citizens who weren't interested 
1 sports invariably displayed consum- 
1g Curiosity on — day. 
Mi iyor Hague, 1 professional anti- 
Communist, ‘divorced himself from 
aseball when, belatedly, one of his 
dvisers informed him that a Major 
| eague team in Cincinnati was known 
, —— Reds”. Deprived of his sup- 
ort, the Jersey City club folded. 
if the United Nations Security 
ouncil gives final approval, the 
ague of the future may have: two 
ims from Central America; one 
im (Richmond) from the Confeder- 
te state of Virginia; three teams from 
e true-blue red-blooded American 
tate of New York and two teams 
om—ahem—Upper Canada. 
There are whispers that, ultimately, 
lexico City may replace one of the 
anadian clubs. Since the Toronto 
id Montreal franchises are in robust 
1ancial state, it is safe to assume 
it the team which is faced by elimi- 
tion is jolly o!d Ottawa. Mr. Thomas 
Gorman, who operates the Ottawa 
ub with the benevolent co-operation 
the Philadelphia Athletics, gives a 
ell-publicized display of apoplexy 
hen his withdrawal from the league 
suggested. “They can’t do this to 
“he screams. “Ottawa will be kept 
the league as long as I have so much 
a single pfennig in the Sparks’ Street 
inch of The Canadian Bank of 
merce.” (Mr. Gorman cannily 
ls to mention that he keeps only his 
‘mp and beer money in the Cana- 
in Bank of Commerce, whereas his 
iain bundle is protected by three 
ifts of guards in the vaults of the 
Bank of Montreal.) 
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His public protests to the contrary, 
Mr. Gorman has been seen studying 
illustrated folders issued by the Mex- 
ico City Chamber of Commerce and 
there have been disquieting reports 
that he has been taking samba and 
tango lessons. 

The internationally-minded _ Inter- 
national Baseball League is singularly 
fortunate in that its president is Frank 
Shaughnessy. President Shaughnessy 
brings unusual talents to his job since 
he is an American who spent a large 
portion of his life in Canada and, 
additionally, he is something of a 
linguist. During his years in Mont- 
real, he acquired sufficient French to 
subdue even the most moody and 
recalcitrant cab-driver and, when he 


} 
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FRANK SHAUGHNESSY, President of 
the International Baseball League. 


was coaching McGill University foot- 
ball teams, he was accustomed to lapse 
into another strange and violent patois 
which, apparently, he had learned 
from a sergeant-major in the army. 

President Shaughnessy already has 
made plans for the global expansion 
of his baseball group. “This new set- 
up has removed some expensive | orob- 
lems from my mind,” he says, thumb- 
ing an E nglish- -Spanish dictionary. “In 
the past, we expended vast sums of 
money, scouting umpires in other 
leagues throughout the United States. 
Now, we're going to get all our um- 
pires from the Berlitz School of Lan- 
guages in New York City. It won't 
cost us much more than the price of 
a subway ride.” 

President Shaughnessy may find it 
more difficult than he imagines to 
obtain the services of umpires. The 
mercurial sports enthusiasts of Latin 


American countries are notoriously un- 


certain of temper and there have been 
recorded instances of an enraged cus- 





tomer pulling out his roscoe and tak- 
ing a few pot-shots at the arbiter after 
a debatable decision at the home plate. 
So far, only Lloyd’s of London has 
been game enough to quote insurance 
rates for sports referees who intend 
to follow their profession in the equa- 
torial zone. 

One club-owner who has been quick 
to prepare for the future is Jack 
Cooke, of the Toronto Maple Leafs. 
Thumbing through a copy of “Who’s 
Who In Baseball,” Cooke discovered 
that Luke Sewell is a college graduate. 
After making some further enquiries, 
Cooke signed Sewell to manage the 
Maple Leafs. “I found that Sewell had 
majored in foreign languages,” ex- 
plained Cooke. “We'll have a head- 
start on the other Northern teams 
because our manager can steal signs 
in Spanish.” 

To add strength to their board 
strategy, the Leafs signed Bruno Bet- 
zel as coach. Betzel formerly managed 
Montreal Royals and, living in the 
metropolis of French Canada, learned 
to translate such trenchant phrases as 
“Defence de cracher” and “Ne sta- 
tionnez pas.” 

“What a one-two punch we have on 
the bench,” gloated Cooke. “Some 
critics may suggest that we need a 
couple of .300 hitters, but I'll take a 
manager who can order enchiladas 
without making a fool of himself.” 

Meanwhile, these activities are be- 
ing watched with interest by the mem- 
bers of the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion. These under-privileged members 
of The Fourth Estate are indignant 
over the prospect of being forced to 
take long airplane trips to Havana 
and Caracas, with all expenses paid. 

“I wouldnt be surprised if I go 
broke in this new league,” complained 
one Canadian baseball writer who in- 
sisted upon remaining anonymous. 
“I’m going to have to hire an account- 
ant to figure out the foreign exchange. 
In the last three years, by converting 
my Canadian expense account into 
American funds, I’ve made enough to 
buy a new Cadillac. How can we be 
sure that the peso is going to remain 
stable? I den’t trust these foreign gov- 
ernments. I’m going to ask for a 
transfer to the cricket beat.” 

In an effort to halt this panic among 
the scribes, the publicity department 
of the International League already is 
hard at work. The first bulletin from 
headquarters is at hand and includes 
the following tid-bits of soothing in- 
formation: 

“The trip from Sloppy Joe’s Bar to 
the Havana baseball park can be made 
by cab in five minutes.” 

“Venezuelan Air 
free drinks for first-class passengers 
on its regular flights to Caracas from 
New York and Miami.” 

“By an International League ruling, 
no wives will be permitted to accom- 
pany baseball writers on trips to 
Havana and Caracas.” 

And to think that some of those 
same baseball writers used to com- 
plain when they were forced to travel 
200 miles by bus! 

It’s difficult to guess whither the 
new International League, but, at 
least, it will be an interesting and 
profitable experiment for the air lines 
and the entertainment-hungry base- 
ball customers. 
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: Equitable Life Reports 
| Record Gains In 1953 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 





$19,660,247.84 

30,159.14 
Hlead Office Premises er ee 20,000.00 
Loans on Policies si 1,074,589.78 
Bonds and Debentures (Book \ alue) 5,803,192.60 
Stocks (Book Value) $3,353.69 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 220,380.22 
Interest Accrued 107,111.09 
Premiums Due and Deferred (Net) 466.479.38 


POTAL ASSETS 913.74 


| 
LIABILITIES 


Mortgages on Real Estate 
Avreements for Sale 








$22,034,209.00 
Provision for Unpaid and Unreported Claims 201,526.00 
Amounts Left With the ¢ ompany al Interest = 1.209,057.00 


Paxes. Expenses and Accounts Due and 
Accrued 


Policy and Annuity Reserves 


117,005.00 
Other Liabilities 180,292.36 
Stafl Pension Fund 358,839.94 
Dividends Allotted to Polieyholders 176,521.00 
99,089.65 
Investment and Contingency Reserves 1.000,000,00 

CAPITAL PAID IN : , oe fe 327,155.00 
eabewes L461 318. 79 


1.405, 513. i4 


Asset Fluctuation Reserve 


SURPLUS 


POTAL LIABILITIES 








New Business increased 379 to $16.311.702 
Insurance in Force gained $11,444,090 to 

$103.427.038 . Assets higher by $2,191,179 . 

Policy Reserves increased by $1.863.339 
Gross Rate of Interest Earned 5.09%, 
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Lighter Side | 


Road Show 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 


8 MY FRIEND Miss A. was badly 
upset by the recent revelations 
coming from Fort William. “And the 
worst part is having it happen in the 
Conservative Party,” she said. “It’s 
going to be terribly embarrassing for 

the Government. Just milk please, if 
you haven't lemon.” 

“It must be even more embarrassing 
for the road engineers,” I said. “Imag- 
ine how you'd feel if somebody came 
along and asked you what you did 
with a $125,000 bridge!” 

“I can hardly imagine being asked 
such a question,” Miss A. said. 

“Goodness, I can,” I said. “I’m 
always losing things, though naturally 
it would be a little more awkward with 
a $125,000 bridge. You can’t just say 
you were rather nervous and tired that 
day and must just have put it down 
some place.” 

“It isn’t the sort 
of thing to try and 
be funny about,” 
Miss A. said. 

“Well, there isn’t 
much use worry- 
ing,” I said. “There 
will be quite a fuss 
at first, and probably a number of 
unfrocked engineers in the Fort Wil- 
liam area, maybe even an unfrocked 
government. Then it will all be straight- 
ened out and we'll forget all about it.” 

Miss A. sighed. “I simply can’t 
imagine people doing things like that 
—losing bridges and changing graphs 
and filling out swamps that didn’t 
exist.” 

“Oh, well, the Government prob- 
ably seemed a long way away,” I said. 

“Would you do it?” Miss A. asked 
sharply. 

I said it was a litt'e like the old ques- 
tion about whether you would be will- 
ing, under certain circumstances, to 
murder an unknown Chinaman on the 
other side of the world. “I suppose 
some people feel the same way to 
some extent about the Government. 
Or else they think of it as Santa Claus. 
Santa Claus is a long way off too. And 
since it is his business to hand out 
presents to ern" they probably 
wouldn’t feel any more embarrassed 
about asking for a $125,000 bridge 
than a six-year-old would about asking 
for a meccano set. Of course, there’s 
always a chance that Santa Claus may 
check up on your record, but I don’t 
suppose that ever stopped a six-year- 
old from putting in his bid.” 

“But he might be a valuable mem- 
ber of society,” Miss A. said, “a phil- 
osopher Or a great poet or a strong 
anti-communist. 

“Who, Santa Claus?” I asked. 

“Of course not,” Miss A. said, “the 
Unknown Chinaman.” 

“Look, I was only trying to explain 
how people feel about the Govern- 
ment,” I said. “Now these engineers 





and contractors probably figured th: 
the government was simply the tax 
payer. They were up there, possibly i 
the blz ickfly season, working all da 
and nothing t to do in the evenings ex 
cept to go to a three-year-old movi 
in Marathon or Terrace Bay. And afte 
a while they’d get to thinking about 
the time the highway was finished an 
the taxpayer would come rolling alon 
on his vacation in an air-conditioned 
car. So they’d naturally feel it wouldn't 
hurt him to chip in for an imaginar\ 
bridge at $125,000 or a couple of non 
existent $100,000 gullies.’ ? 

“Of course, it’s conceivable that it 
all started in a small way,” I went on 
“Somebody ordered an extra culvert 
and when it came through without any 
question, he thought: why not put in 
an order for a couple of cement abut 
ments. After that, 
of course, he'd 
need a bridge to go 
with the abutments 

and when that or 
iz if der came through 
naturally he’d have 
to shift the land 
scape about quite 
a bit to accommodate the bridge.” 

“LT only wish it hadn't happened 
under our own Conservative Govern 
ment,” Miss A. said do!efully. 

I considered. “Of course, it might 
turn out under investigation that there 
wasn’t any scandal about it at all,” | 
said. “Maybe there was nothing but 
the purest motive in the mind of some 
engineer. He might have been an artist 
as well as an engineer, who just wanted 
to do something d'fferent. He probab!\ 
looked over the territory and said any 
dumb engineer could run a_ road 
through that. Hell, let’s get away from 
that corny representational stuff and 
do something in a big creative way. 

“You don’t need to use bad la 
guage,” Miss A. said. 

“I’m just trying to think the w 
this engineer-artist would think,” 
said. “He'd probably say, ‘We've g 
to get pattern and rhythm into t 
thing. Sink a gully on this side a 
balance it on that with a hill. Put in 
couple of gravel pits, enlarge 1 
swamps and run up some rock b: 
riers to balance the general design’ 

“IT wonder,” Miss A. said. 

“Look, you never heard of a Cai 
dian artist who left the Lake Super 
landscape the way he found it,” 
pointed out. “The Government shot 
think itself lucky to get a road throu 
at all. Imagine running a transcont 
ental highway through an early La 
ren Harris.” 

“You may be right,” Miss A. sai 
getting up. “It would certainly accou 
for the things that have been happe 
ing. Because everybody knows that no 

Canadian artist is ever appreciated 5 
the Canadian people.” 
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The burden of Taxes 
And a Few Remedies 
SSG 


VMeGREGOR 


By GWYNETH 


3| CANADIANS ARE HEARING more and 
more about a research organiza- 
tion called the Canadian Tax Founda- 
tion, Which for some eight years has 
een helping to mould the form of 
taxation in this country, by study, by 
the encouragement of study and by 
providing a medium for the exchange 
of information and views between tax- 
payers, tax practitioners and govern- 
ments. From its headquarters at 191 
College Street, Toronto, the Founda- 
tion issues in printed form a consider- 

‘le amount of material on taxation, 
icluding its official organ the Cana- 

an Tax Journal. 

Not the least unusual feature about 
he Foundation is that it was founded, 
ind continues to be sponsored, by 

wyers and accountants acting to- 

ther through their respective asso- 
itlons. 

The high spot of the Foundation’s 

ar occurs each November, when its 

inual Conference provides a meeting 
ound for its members and others 
terested in taxation, including not 
ily lawyers and accountants but also 
sinessmen, tax officials and univer- 

¥ professors. The Conference is a 

clung pot for criticisms and ideas. 

embers hear speeches from promi- 
nt lawyers and accountants and 

m representatives of government 

1 industry, and there are also 

eral “round-table” discussions by 

ups of members were grievances 

aired, opinions exchanged and 
gestions made for improving tax 
islation. A good many of these 

‘gestions eventually find their way 

) “recommendations to govern- 

nt” made by the Joint Taxation 

mmittee of the Canadian Bar Asso- 
tion and the Canadian Institute of 
artered Accountants, and so it hap- 

‘is that these quiet and unostenta- 

us deliberations have a very definite 

luence on taxation. 

Before the meeting, the Foundation 

iff compiles, publishes and circu- 
‘tes to its members Data Papers on 
‘he Conference subjects, giving back- 
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ground information resulting from its 
research and outlining the problems 
to be discussed. The most recent 
Conference was occupied with three 
main subjects: the conflict between 
“business income” and “taxable in- 
come” — that is, between what the 
businessman and his accountant con- 
sider to constitute income and what 
the government considers it to be; the 
question of the Canadian appeal pro- 
cedure — the whole system through 
which taxpayers may appeal to judi- 
cial bodies against their assessments; 
and the question of indirect taxation 
as embodied by the Sales Tax. 
The problem of business income 
versus taxable income is a wide one, 
and divides into a number of parts. 
The general issue, of course, is the 
question of what constitutes “profit”, 
which is the basis of income tax for 
business. The differences of approach, 
which are a fruitful source of argu- 
ment between taxpayer and tax col- 
lector, arise mainly from disagree- 
ments over the taxability of certain 













































































business receipts and the deductibility 
of particular business expenses; from 
conflicting ideas regarding the time at 
which certain receipts should be in- 
cluded or deductions taken; and from 
the disturbance caused in the business 
community by the use of the tax sys- 
tem for economic purposes. The 
businessman often feels that his profit 
is the cash he has left, while the 
accountant calculates it according to 
general accounting principles which 
are not always the same as the rules 
by which the taxing laws require that 
it shall be computed. 

The position on the income side, 
particularly in the matter of what con- 
stitutes capital gains, is by no means 
free of doubt, and there was some dis- 
cussion of the effect of some recent 
Court decisions, such as the Sutton 
Lumber case, on the question of 
whether certain gains made by cor- 
porations are capital gains or taxable 
income. However, in practice most of 
the differences of opinion arise re- 
garding the deduction of expenditures. 
Expenditures are of two main classes, 
capital and current. and the Income 
Tax Act contains different provisions 
for their treatment. No expenditures 
are allowed excent in so far as they 
were incurred by the taxpaver “for the 
purpose of gaining or producing in- 
come”, and in addition the Act pro- 
hibits any deduction for capital ex- 
penditure excent what is specifically 
granted by regulation. 

The treatment of capital expendi- 
tures involves consideration of wheth- 
er an asset is a “wasting” or an “en- 
during” one; of how a wasting asset 
should be treated — by amortization 
over its life or by writing off in the 
year of expenditure; and of determin- 
ing the timing of the annual charge 
when amortization is used. A great 
number of points were debated: 
whether certain forms of expenditure, 
such as organizational costs, bond 
discount, expenses of litigation ete. 
should be written off; and the de- 
partures under the “capital cost allow- 
ance” systen from accepted methods 
of depreciation. 

The field of argument in the matter 
of current expenditures is even wider, 
and the discussions included such 
problems as the treatment of 
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serves” for pre-paid receipts; the 
method of inventory valuation to be 
used by a business; the payment of 
wages by a husband or wife to a 
spouse; and the deductibility of chari- 
table donations, which is now limited 
to 5 per cent of corporate income, of 
contributions to pension funds, which 
is limited to $900 per employee, and 
of funds for scientific research, which 
is limited for research in Canada. 

The range and importance of the 
problems are illustrated by the great 
mass of emanating 
from the Courts of both Canada 
and the United Kingdom, the deci- 
sions of the latter on some tax matters 
being followed as closely by Canadians 
as the decisions of their own Courts. 

Talking of Courts brings us to the 
second subject of discussion, the ques- 
tion of the appeal procedure in Can- 
ada. Since the Tax Appeal Board was 
formed in 1948, the ordinary man-in- 
the-street has had at his disposal an 
inexpensive means of having his claims 
heard by a judicial body. It costs 
only $15 to have a case heard by 
the Board, and this is refunded 
to the taxpaver if he wins any part 
of his case. From the Board either the 
taxpaver or the Crown may appeal to 
the Exchequer Court and thence to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 

Many aspects of the whole proce- 
dure were considered at the Confer- 
ence with a view to improving it where 
it seemed necessary. The Board’s four 
members, who hear cases all over 
Canada, are kept very busy, and many 
people feel that there should be more 
members to hear appeals, in order to 
expedite both the securing of hearings 
and the handing down of judgments. 
All the present members are lawyers, 
and the feeling appears to be growing 
that accountants and _ businessmen 
shou!'d also have a place on the Board, 
in order that their experience of the 
practical problems of business and 
industry might be utilized 
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i THE BOARD has been called the 
“Poor Man’s Court”, and it ts 
sometimes fe't its function is partly 
nullified by the fact that if a small 
taxpayer wins a case before the 
Board, an appeal by the Crown may 
force him to take his case to the 
higher courts and perhaps involve him 
in heavy costs. It is felt that many 
taxpayers are discouraged by this con- 
sideration from going to the Board, 
and various wavs were suggested in 
which the hardship might be removed 
by legis'ation. For example, the dect- 
“ons of the Board might be considered 
final in cases involving amounts below 
a certain figure, say $500, unless a 
case concerned an important point of 
principle on which the Crown might 
wish to have the ruling of a higher 
court. In such 

Crown might be required to pay the 


circumstances the 
costs of an appeal to the Courts. It 
was also suggested that the deposit of 
$400 at required by the 
Exchequer Court might be abolished, 
end that that Court might be required 


to scale its tariff to provide low costs 


present 


for small cases 

The third Conference subject, the 
Sales Tax, which intimately 
every consumer in the country, will 
be dealt with in a future issue by an- 
other member of the Foundation staff. 
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Cognac Brandy 


Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 

Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 


CORPN. LIMITED 


E et 190% 


NEW YORK LONDON ENG W CALGARY VAN 


RD HAM TON OTTAWA QUEB HALIFAX 


50 hing Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Make iriends with Martell 


Imported in bottle from Cognac, France 
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WALLPAPER 





COTTONED 






ENAMELLEL 
| GLAZED OR 










PAINTED SURFACES 


BLENDED OR 
WALLS AND WOODWORK 


IN HOMES 


OFFICES & LABORATORIES. 4 COLLIER STREET 


renovating processes 
and have successfully 


sands of homes and 
small cost. 


+ Note before and 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CHURCH 
FLAT OR GLOSS sTucco 
CEILINGS AND WALLS ACOUSTICAL SURFACES 


TINTED SURFACES 


VORY FINISHED WALLS 


A. TEOLIS LIMITED 





conceivable type of decorated 
renovated thou- 
at 
Telephone for 
prices, details and descriptive folder. 


LINCRUSTO AND LEATHERETTE PAPERS 
PAINTINGS MURALS ORNAMENTAL 
DECORATIONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


CHURCHES BUILDINGS 


TORONTO. PHONE PRINCESS 1467 


MAL 





CHURCH WALLS 


WASHED CLEANED RENOVATED 
OR REDECORATED 

For over 45 years we have studied, de- 

veloped and scientifically applied wall 

restore every 

surface 


vation 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REDECORATING 


WE RENOVATE by SPECIAL PROCESSES 


AND THEATRE DECORATIONS 
AND CAENSTONE SURFACES 
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Gold & Dross 
“—~7QOve-* 


By W. 


Barons Oil 


& 1 WOULD BE grateful if you would 

advise me what I should do with 
8,000 shares of Barons Oil Ltd. pur- 
chased at 31 cents. — S. L., Calgary. 

The stock is presently quoted at an 
offering price of 8'2 cents without 
a bid. On the basis of total assets of 
$416,087 shown in the last balance 
sheet, less the deficit of $176,935, 
the 3,366,338 shares outstanding are 
being offered at approximate value. 

The basic question, however, is not 
one of assets but of whether or not 
the company can earn‘enough to keep 
itself alive. This is the test that many 
of the small oil companies are facing. 
Without adequate production income 
they must either merge with others, 
stagnate or go bankrupt. 

Barons, with varied interests in 8 
oil wells in Alberta, is apparently 
finding it difficult to keep going and, 
as the lack of a bid for the stock 
indicates, the outlook is not bright. 
However, in view of the extent of 
your loss and the limited possibility 
of salvaging the remainder of your 
capital at this time, it appears that the 
only course left is to wait and hope 
that some event stimulates interest in 
the company. 


Dominion Oilcloth 
o FOR SOME YEARS | have held 


shares in Dominion Oilcloth and 
Linoleum Co. Ltd., purchased around 
the 40 mark. The balance sheet, issued 
a few days ago, shows what appears to 
be a fine increase in business and prof- 
its during the 12 months ending Oc- 
tober 31. 

However, the stock has dropped as 
low as 1 would appreciate your 
opinion as to the general situation, 
especially as to the prospects for con- 
tinued payment of dividends. Would 
you advise holding, selling or further 
ans of the stock at present levels? 

J. L., Montreal. 


cit os factor to which the change 
in the price of the stock can be attrib- 
uted was the conversion of the 80,000 
deferred shares intc 60,000 common 
and the creation of an additional 240,- 
QOO shares on January 8, 1953, to 
increase the capitalization of the com- 
pany to | million shares of common 
from 700,000 shares. This increase in 
the share capital had the effect of dilut- 
ing the equity of each common share 
and the market price was adjusted to 
the changed situation. While the 240,- 
000 new shares remain in the treasury 
and actual dilution of the equity per 
common share has yet to take place, 
the latent threat of dilution is sufficient 
to hold the bid prices of buyers down, 
despite the yield of 8.7 per cent on 
the 1953 payment of $2.40. 

Even so, the balance sheet shows the 
company to be in excellent condition. 
There is no funded debt and inven- 
tories of $3,355,814 are comfortably 
below the working capital of $4,194,- 





P. Snead 


701. Net profits increased 26.2 per 
cent to $1,875,631 from the previous 
year’s net of $1,486,248. 

From this it appears that the presen: 
dividend rate can be maintained, fo) 
the company has held to a policy ot 
paying out about 80 per cent of earn 
ings. The president reports that raw 
material costs have declined consider 
ably, although offset by higher genera 
costs, and that export sales have im 
proved. Thus limited purchases o1 
declines seem warranted for income. 


Bruck Mills 


() I HAVE a small holding of th 
Class “A” stock of Bruck Mills 
Ltd., that | purchased some time ag 
at 18. Now it is selling at 11 and wit! 
the dividend deferred I am very con 
cerned as to whether I should hold on 
or sell now. Please advise. — Mrs 
S. M. C., Montreal. 

The difficulties this company has 
encountered in the private depression 
afflicting the Canadian textile indus- 
try are all too well illustrated in the 
annual report just issued. Sales 
decreased from $15,131,679 to $13 
083,854 and an operating loss ot 
$270,594 was incurred after all 
charges had been met. 

The balance sheet reflects the dif 
ficulties in detail. An increase in the 
bank loan from $1,640,000 to $2. 
595,000 was apparently required to 
reinforce the working capital, which 
fell from $2,563,642 to $1,022,537 
and to carry the inventory of $3,376 
950. With both inventories and debt 
above the working capital position, it 
is apparent that the company’s finan 
cial position is rather weak. 

The annual report, which is rathe: 
a clever piece of merchandising with 
samples of the company’s products 
inserted, shows some new products 
such as fabrics with aluminum applied 
for insulation, which may change th 
picture during the coming yea 
Dumping of distress fabrics from tt 
U.S. and other sources may be r 
duced considerably by new legislatio 
and with the bad news out, the stoc 
may be close to bottom. Holdit 
seems warranted at this late date 
hopes of a recovery in the fortunes « 
the company. 


Chibougamau Explorers 


zz WOULD YOU express your opin 

of Chibougamau Explorers Ltd 
Is it a buy at the present time? 
B. MacM., Chihuahua, Mexico. 


Chibougamau is presently tradii 
at 58 cents after having recorded a lo 
of 44 in December. Of the 4 millic 
shares authorized, 3,920,590 ha 
been issued and the remainder we 
under option to Anacon Lead Mins 
at a price of $1.13. This option w 
extended in December to January 
but was not exercised. 

The company is engaged in the lon: 


and difficult pre-production stage 0! 
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eveloping a gold-copper property in 
e South Chibougamau area of North- 
.estern Quebec. The last annual re- 
ort, dated December 31, 1952, show- 
{ that ore reserves of 515,677 tons, 
ssaying 0.304 per cent gold and 0.76 
er cent copper, had been deve'oped. 
he last progress report, July 2, stated 
at underground results on the three 
vels being opened from the three- 
mpartment shaft, which has been 
ink to a depth of 591 feet, were 
‘tter than anticipated, but no grades 
ere disclosed. 
With the low copper content of the 
e and the many indications that the 
ice of copper is due for a tumble, 
e property must be considered as 
imarily a gold proposition. From the 
arket action of the stock it appears 
that the market price is a fair approxi- 
ition of the property’s possibilities 
sa mine; without any active interven- 
tion in the market from efforts to mar- 
ket optioned stock the possibility of 
more than limited activity seems re- 
mote. 
[he forthcoming annual report will 
ve some measure of the financial 
position of the company and provide 
some means of estimating whether the 
property can be brought into produc- 
tion without further financing. 
In the meantime, the stock does not 
appear to be an attractive purchase for 
speculation. 


1 & O Paper 


S 1 HAVE held shares in Minnesota 
and Ontario Paper for a_ few 
irs. These cost me 3278. Would you 
case give me your opinion as to 
ether I should take a loss or hold 
hope of a recovery in the price? 
\f. A. M., Montreal. 
In view of both the improved earn- 
Ss of this company and the increas- 
market interest in paper stocks, 
selling hardly seems advisable at this 
[he nine months’ report, for the 
iod ending September 30, shows 
t net sales increased to $50,151,- 
trom the $46,686,325 of 1952 
1 the $42,876,971 of 1951 reported 
the same periods. 
Net profits have kept pace, increas- 
trom the $3,836,917 of 1952 to 
246,631. It appears from this that 
1 sales and net profits will exceed 
1952 totals of $63,380,361 and 
218,263. As the earnings per share 
1 Of $4.06 were more than double 
$2.00 dividend, there appears to 
possibility of an increase in the 
dend disbursements. 
his possibility is reinforced by the 
lent financial position of the 
pany, with the critical ratios of 
ntory and funded debt to working 
tal well below the danger line of 
to one. 
rom the chart position of the 
K the long recovery from the last 
| oruary low of 24 has been extended 
2 and a test of the 30-34 supply 
IS under way. 
\n extension of this upward trend 
cars quite possible, with a move 
ugh 30 warranting expectations of 
st of the 1951 high of 3434; a new 
would provide an “up” signal for 
‘test of an objective of 39. 
railure of the stock to move 
through 30 would, of course, present 


February 13, 1954 





a warning signal that offerings are too 
heavy to be overcome and a decline 
through 28 would indicate definite 
weakness. 


In Brief 


I AM THE HOLDER of shares in 

Buffalo Northern Mines, issued 

in 1928. Are these shares worth the 

paper they’re printed on? — F. T., 
Coniston, Ont. 
They’re not. 


I HOLD SHARES in Charlevoix. Are 
they of any value?—P. L., Montreal. 


As wallpaper. 


DO YOU CONSIDER Pole Star a good 
speculative buy at 35 cents?—M. C., 
St. John, NB. 

No. 


SHOULD I BUY shares in Kontiki 
Lead & Zinc Mines? — A. L., Van- 
couver. 

No. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK Of Coleman 
Collieries as a buy?—N. B. G., New 
Westminster, BC. 


Not attractive. 


CAN YOU TELL ME anything about 
Elmac Malartic?—R. V., Toronto. 


Idle since 1946. 


I HOLD SHARES in Gunflint Iron 
Mines, bought in 1943 at 27 cents. 
Should I hold on in hopes of a re- 
covery in the price? — I. D. R., St. 
Thomas, Ont 


You'll have a long wait. 


1 BOUGHT SHARES in Dominion Min- 
erals some time ago and they are 
down about 65 per cent from my pur- 
chase price. Should I take my loss 
now?2—F. A. R., Winnipeg. 


You should. 


WOULD You consider shares in Trout 
Lake Mines a good huy?—M. J. B., 
Castor, Alberta. 


More like good-by €. 


I HAVE heen considering buying 
some Nicoha Mines. Would you com- 
ment2—M. W., Winnipeg. 

Why? 


I HOLD SHARES in Nationwide Min- 
erals. What would you advise?— 


H. E. K., Melfort, Sask. 
Sell them. 


WHAT WOULD You advise doing with 
shares of Burnt Hill Tungsten?- 
VM. R., Montreal. 


Sell. 


WOULD You consider Lynwatin 
Nickel Copper Mines a good buy at 
13 cents?—A. T., Dryden, Ont. 


Just a gamble. 


SHALL | hold or sell Carnegie 
Mines?—F. K., Montreal. 


Sell. 


1 HAVE a few shares of Canadian 
Converters Co. Class “A” stock 
Their annual statement wasn't very 
encouraging. Is it worth hanging on 
to?—K. L. R., Toronto. 


No. 


Sterling Balances and Securities 


Blocked in the United Kingdom 


Residents of Canada owning sterling bank 


balances and 


securities blocked in the 


United Kingdom may negotiate them to 
realize Canadian dollars. 


The facilities of any of our offices in Canada 
are available and all necessary details arc 
attended to by our London, England office. 


Settlement of transactions can be effected 
readily and the rate now prevailing represents 
only a nominal discount from the ordinary 


exchange rate. 


You are invited to contact any of our offices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Toronto Montreal 
Quebec Ottawa 


Kitchener 


London, Eng. 


e 


WY GANG 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 





Limited 
Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Hamilton 


London, Ont. 
Edmonton Calgary 
Chicago New York 





BAankK oF MONTREAL 


WOFKING WITH CANADIANS 





Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Ltd. 


le 








Canada’s 
First 
Bank 

IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE reer 





LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED 


dividend of 37!2 ¢ 
Class“A’’ shares and 


n that a quarterly 





its per share on the 


riyv dividend 





of 374 cents per share on the Class “*B” 
shares of the Company have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending February 
28, 1954, payable on the Ist day of 
March, 1954, to shareholders of record 
it the close of business on the 3rd day 
of February, 1954. The transfer books 
will not be closed. Payment will be 


made in Canadian Funds 
Bv Order of the Board 
R. G. MEECH 
Secretary 


Toronto, January 25, 1954. 




















































































































Relieve the 
PRESSURE of 
Neuralgic Pain! 


@ Doctors generally will tell you 
that neuralgic pain may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated, local areas become 
tender and swollen. 

You can get blessed relief—fast— 
by rubbing Absorbine Jr. on the 
sore, swollen areas. It actually helps 
to counteract the pressure which may 
be causing your misery. At the same 
time, it warms and soothes. Buy it 
at any drug counter. 


W. F. Young Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 





AMESON 


kk & 
WHISKEY 
NOT A DROP 
IS SOLD TILL 


IT'S SEVEN 
YEARS OLD 


Every drop is 
matured at least 7 YEARS 
in oak casks. 


Try John Jameson with water 
or soda — in a Whiskey Sour — or an 
Old Fashioned. 


“IT’S DELIGHTFULLY DIFFERENT’ 


| 





Who’s Who in Business 


Pa mee 
MOCO 
Patriotic Watch On Canadian Writing 
By John Wileock 


e EVEN IF ALL Canadian readers 
bought books (which they don’t), 
it is doubtful if a Canadian publisher 
could remain in sound _ financial 
health by catering solely to the Cana- 
dian market. The plain fact is that 
Canada’s population is too small for 
that type of business specialization, 
which makes the predominance of 
British and American books unavoid- 
able. 

Few people are 


more concerned 


about this unbalance than John Mor- 
gan Gray, Managing Director of the 
Macmillan Company of Canada Lim- 
ited, the first Canadian to head the 
house, 


old established — publishing 
which, in the di- 
versity of its activi- 
ties, is Canada’s 
largest. 

Gray, an athletic 
aesthetic ex-Major 
keeps patriotic 
watch on the pro- 
gress of Canadian 
writing from a 
chilly, uncarpeted 
office on the third 
floor of a 40-year- 
old Toronto office 
building. Potential 
authors who climb 
the creaky 
almost always ask 
him what subjects 
will make good 
beoks. Gray usual- 
ly counters with, 
“How well can you 
write it?” He ex- 


stairs 





lanced in London for a year, during 
which time he played hockey for 
England and toured the continent 
with the team, thereby eating more 
regularly than if he had stuck solely 
to writing. 

When he returned to Canada in 
the early 20s it was as a school teacher 
and as a junior master he taught “just 
about everything”. He admits today 
that he learned a lot himself as a 
result. 

From this it was an easy step to 
selling educational books for Macmil- 
lan’s which he joined in 1930. He 
travelled across Canada for them, as 
he still does occasionally today, visit- 
ing schools and ed- 
ucation authorities 
and doing what 
the trade calls 
“promotion work” 
but what he him- 
self describes, more 
forthrightly, as 


“selling school 
books”. 
By 1941, when 


he entered the 
Army, he was head 
of the Educational 
Department of the 
company and he 
returned briefly to 
this position after 
the war before be- 
ing appointed 
Managing Director 
in 1946. During 
the war he served 
in the Intelligence 
active 


plains: “A good ishley & Crippen COFps, saw 
writer is a good JOHN GRAY service in France 
author anvwhere and Holland, at- 


and rarely needs to tailor a book for 
a supposedly special market. I have 
been taken to task about this before 
but I think that if 5,000 copies of a 
book can be sold, it will break even, 
that sale usually being shared by us 
and Britain. Wherever possible it is 
better to originate publication over 
there because of sterling difficulties.” 

However, the fact that a book may 
not pay its way rarely deters Gray 
giving it his approval if he thinks 
it a manuscript worth printing. One 
of the things he has begun, for ex- 
ample, is the republishing of a series 
of out-of-print works on early Can- 
ada; this was probably a result of 
his membership—he is on the execu- 
tive in the Ontario Historical So- 
He feels that a greater appre- 
ciation of history is growing and to 
the best of his ability intends to give 
it a helping hand 

A writer himself (although his only 
book was a children’s novel which he 


ciety 


claims it embarrasses him to remem- 


ber) he knows the problems of 


writers and puts on no airs with them. 
Toronto 46 


Born in years ago, he 


studied at the University, then free- 


tained the rank of Major, was men- 
tioned in despatches and awarded the 
MBE. 

Macmillan, one of the first com- 
panies to publish the works of such 
Canadian authors as Mazo de la 
Roche and Morley Callaghan, still 
receives something like two manu- 
Scripts per week from writers of vary- 
ing talent who hope to be added to 
its list of best sellers. 

Gray tries to read everything on 
which his readers report favorably, 
and this occupies a good deal of his 
time both at work and in his com- 
fortable home. His personal preter- 
ence in reading runs to history and 
biography; he also collects old books. 

Apart from his family he met 
and married a French-Canadian girl, 
Antoinette, shortly after both had left 
University—he has few other inter- 
ests, but likes building and wood- 
working. He is proud that a small 
wall which he built at one side of his 
garden has not yet collapsed, although 
it leans slightly out of true at one 
side. Recently, with his 16-year-old 
son, John, he finished carving a hand- 
some piece of furniture for his home. 
Bookshelves, of course. 


EXPorRT A 


FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 266 


Notice 1s hereby given that a divi 
dend of thirty-five cents per share 
upon the paid up capital STO k ot this 
bank has been declared tor the current 
quarter and will be pavable at the 
bank and its branches on and after 
Monday, the tirst dav of March next 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on the 30th day of Janu 
ary, 1954 


By Order of the Board 
lr. H. ATIKINSON, General Manager 


Montreal. Que., January 19, 1954 





RESOURCES OF CANADA 

INVESTMENT FUND LTD. 
FONDS DE PLACEMENT DES . 
RESSOURCES DU CANADA LTEE 


JOTICE is hereby given that a 
2N 13th dividend of SIX CENTS 
per share has been declared on the out- 
standing Common Shares of the Cap 
ital Stock of the Company, payable on 
February 15th, 1954, to Shareholders 
of record at the close of business or 
January 29th, 1954, and to holders ot 
Bearer Share Warrants on presenta 
tion of Coupon No. 13 on and after 
February Lith, 1954, as stated theret 

By order of the Board, 

ADJUTOR SAVARD, 
Secretary 
Montreal, Que., February Ist, 1954 








DAVIS LEATHER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
Notice is hereby given that a qué 
terly dividend of 37%%c per share bh 
been declared on the outstanding Cla 
A shares of this Company, payat 
March 1, 1954, to shareholders 
record at the close of business 
February 15, 1954, 
By Order of the Board. 
KENNETH C. BENNINGTON 
Secreta! 
Newmarket, Ontario, 
January 27, 1954. 
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xtra Expense Cover 
By William Sclater 


Fi IN THE Time Element category 
of insurance coverages, there is 
one devised specifically for newspa- 
pers, banks, trust and loan companies, 
insurance companies, and radio and 
television broadcasting stations. It 
covers the eventuality of fire causing 
an emergency shift in premises. While 
profits may not be unduly disturbed 
by such a shift, it is certain that ex- 
penses will be greatly increased in 
order to maintain continuity of busi- 
ness from substitute premises. 

Some idea of the size of the extra 
expenses incurred in such an emer- 
gency is shown by the experience of 
the Central National Bank in Chicago 
when its premises were destroyed by 
fire last March 31. It was back in 
business the following morning, but 
the extra expense involved for the re- 
mainder of the year amounted to 
$193,000. 7 

This coverage is called Extra Ex- 
pense insurance. Fire insurance pays 
part or all of any physical damage, 
but Extra Expense protects against the 
possibility of large deficits because of 

out-of-pocket expenses incurred. 

For newspapers, Extra Expense in- 
surance is indispensable provided the 
publisher is assured, in the event of 
» plant being damaged or destroyed 

fire, explosion, riot or windstorm, 
t other publishers will help out in 

emergency by allowing the use of 

r presses and such other equipment 
as may be possible. Emergency prices 
W have to be paid for help, of 

rse, and for the many extraordi- 

expenses that arise when all ef- 

's are bent towards resuming pub- 

tion as quickly as possible. In the 
meantime a!l contract job printing has 
to be sublet. Actually, this form of 
Extra Expense insurance was devised 

e request of newspaper publishers 
clp them meet such an emergency. 
\ typical case is that of a small eve- 
n daily newspaper which suffered 
complete destruction of its printing 
plot by fire and had to make emer- 
geocV arrangements for publication 

the plant was ready, two months 
ten days later, to resume work. 
other publisher, in a town 25 
ms distant, arranged to print the 
Ne spaper on his presses until the de- 
st ‘d plant was replaced. As this 
“ ilso an evening newspaper, the 
ictim had to become a morning 
for the duration. 
¢ heavy items of extra expense 
led: Mileage, meals and trans- 
tion $2,228; extra payroll for 
OScrtime and night work $7,500; 
ting expense (rental) $5,000; 
fon struction, overtime remodelling new 
building $1,673; temporary tables, 
n ind cabinets $1,500. The total 
eX expense amounted to approxi- 
Mately $25,000 for the period. 
‘he amount of the policy carried 
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by this publisher was $10,000, which 
was, of course, not enough to cover 
the loss. It should have been $30,000, 
because the coverage is not expensive. 

Publishers should bear in mind, 
however, that Extra Expense insur- 
ance is only recommended when re- 
liable alternative printing arrange- 
ments have been secured for emer- 
gency. Where such an arrangement is 
not forthcoming or can be arranged 
only on an insufficient basis that will 
result in loss of earnings from under- 
sized editions and reduced advertising 
revenue and job printing contracts, 
the use of Earnings Insurance or a 
combination of both is recommended. 

To help in determining the amount 
of Extra Expense insurance which 
should be carried, insurance com- 
panies have drawn up tables to serve 
as a guide. It should be noted also 
that not more than 40 per cent of the 
total is usually allowable for the first 
month of suspension of operations in 
the damaged premises and the period 
of indemnity may not be less than 
three months. It is the first two months 
which are crucial. In a $10.000 policy 
the 40 per cent for the first month 
would be $4,000; 80 per cent for the 
first two months would be $8,000 
total, with the remaining $2,000 avail- 
able for the third month. 


Sibtewood Dairies, Limited 
Class ‘“A’’ Dividend No. 30 


Notice is hereby given that the regular 
quarterly dividend of Fifteen cents (15c) 
per share has been declared on the out- 
standing Class “A" Shares of the Com- 
pany, payable April Ist, 1954, to share- 
holders of record as at the close of 
business on February 26th, 1954 


EARNINGS 
TIME ELEM 


Insurance 


68 Yonge Street 


modern business 


uses 
Private Wire 














Call your nearest telegraph 
office. Our communications 


“RY” Divi experts will demonstrate 
Class ‘’B’’ Dividend No. 26 without obligation how PW 


can work for you. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


RIVATE 


Notice is also given that a dividend of 
Ten Cents (10c) per share has been de- 
clared on the outstanding Class “B” 
Shares of the Company, payable April Ist, 
1954, to shareholders of record February 
26th, 1954 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 


L. R. GRAY, 
Secretary 





London, Ontario, 
January 27th, 1954 








How do you know you can’t write? 


develops in you the power to make your 





AVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you ever attempted even 
the least bit of training, under competent guidance? feelings articulate. 
Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting Many people who 
for the day to come when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
the discovery, “I am a writer’? 


f the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably 
If the latter course : j ) P give little thought to 


TORONTO 
Have your Agent or Broker discuss your problem with us. 


Costly delays 








become awestruck by 
about millionaire authors and, therefore, 





Specialists in all forms of — 


INSURANCE 


ENT RISKS 





New York Underwriters 


Company 
EMpire 6-6227 











fe 









Instant, accurate PW Teletype avoids 
costly delays in getting information to 
and from your branches... gives you 
multiple copies of most office or busi- 
ness forms on continuous sprocket-feed 
rolls, for filing or routing for depart- 
ment use. Permanent, identical records 
avoid mistakes. A confidential, accurate 
Private Wire Teletype network can 
easily be installed to serve your 
business, whether 

large or small. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 






HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 


should be writing 
fabulous _ stories 





WORKS AT HOME 
SELLS ARTICLES 


the $25, $50 and 


never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be & REGULARLY 
internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, n our $100 or more that can often be earned The. Kacontie Co 
time, the egg does come before the chicken. for material that takes little time to write k 
i j . new report regular 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) stories, articles on business, hobbies, One it is rerea 

has been writing for some yor That is w ~ so eg gy travels, sports, news items, local, church © the Globe 
ite ing yut oO > newspaper business. re day . 

and writers spring up out of the nage ar ai hich @9d club activities, etc—things that can I can do 
to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which ' E itting her B 
to write—develops their talent, their insight, their background easily be turned out in leisure hours, and thank N A = 
and their confidence as nothing else could. often on the impulse of the moment I Alberta, Cana 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing instruction on journalism — continuous writing the 


training that has produced so many successful authors Our unique Writing 


tion, dramatic instinct, 


. s s 

Learn to write by writing editors say. Newspaper 
York 16, N.Y¥., U.S.A. ( 

Newspaper Institute training is based on the New York Copy 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home. on your own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually corrected and con- 


S 





structively criticized. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active 4 4, 

writers are responsible for this instruction Under such sym- : M 

pathetic guidance you will find that (instead of vainly trying ' - 

to copy someone else's writing tricks) you are rapidly develop- 1 pees 

ing your own distinctive, self-flavored style— undergoing an !.sesn.eeseeeesene 


experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A 
i me, without st gat FREE W's 
] ” 1 furtl nf 1 t w 
tia No sale an Ww 2 mn you 8-B 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon today and see what our 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 


Founded 1925) 


Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Nylons Go North 















































































By Adelaide Leitch 


e 
EAT O N S i YELLOWKNIFE, NWT: There i 
Te . ee nothing quite so frustrating t 


the feminine population of Yellow 
knife as to receive parcels fron 
friends on the “outside” containin 
books, embroidery patterns, half 
dozen warm blankets for the childre: 
and sympathetic notes hinting they 
must be both cold and bored. 

People “down South” never quit: 
believe that this largest town of thi 
Northwest Territories could be drop 
ped into the Ontario countryside an 
feel right at home. 

“We've got too much to do!” is thi 
breathless complaint of Yellowknif: 
women, who find their evenings fille« 
with house parties, the numerous won 
& A T o we D é ¢ o RA T oe R § en’s clubs and handicraft classes. 

No woman in Yellowknife will ad 

mit to having just one hobby or craf\ 

SAVE YOU MONEY! If she is an expert at weaving, she is 

also able to paint a mean watercolo: 
or hammer aluminum and copper. 

In the sub-zero wirters, they put 
snow boots on their nylon-clad feet. 
and a winter parka over their suits or 
silk dresses for the walk from the 
always go together. When you're struggling to save fens dade 4 the tusk. 

In the near-perfect summers, the) 
grow their pansies and larkspur and 


Pe ee ell 








3 


Decorating ‘individuality and low cost do not 


pennies, it’s only human to stick to the 


well-worn path of the tried and the trite. if they wish them, carrots and rad- 
y : ishes. They go camping among the 
— fan ; i entre = 
But you don't HAVE to—if you consult an Eaton islands down Great Slave Lake, or 


Decorator. They can re-do a home swimming in the tepid water of Frame fF 
‘ : ‘ Lake behind the modern Red Cross FF 
with no cliches at small cost. They're Hospital, or golfing at midnight on fF 
skilled in biending colours, fabrics, the longest day of the year. On long, & 
light nights, sometimes they watch the 
furnishings ... in mingling periods and ball games between two of the town’s 
adding accents. They can make a room three regular teams, or take part Cem: 
selves in one of the women’s leagues 





This sub-Arctic town—for Yellow- 
: knife is 250 miles south of the Arc- 
ceiling with clever illusionary tricks. State your tic Circle—was born and raised with- 
in the last couple of decades. It is a 
town so filled with young couples that 


look large or small, push out a wall or lower a 


budget, hobbies, taste and preferences... 


they'll SAVE you work and worry and few of the 2,800 people can tell you 

: ‘ ‘ where the local cemetery is. 
stretch your dollars in the doing. There's no a hen ena sae Sec cea 
ec » YO 


must have drinking water delivered 
in tanks in the winter. But if you have & 
a friend who has already moved into 
one of the trim litthe modern homes 
up the hill in the new townsite, you 
consider it the height of hospitality 
when she invites you up for “supper 
EATO N'S OF CANADA and a bath”. This winter, for the fist & 
time, reindeer meat appeared on §& 

Wa Yellowknife tables, as the govern- §& 
ment thins out the herd brouvht 
across from Lapland and Alaska. 

Buffalo meat from Wood Bufl.lo & | 
Park to the south is sometimes av 'tl- 
able too, but, except for such seri 
wild meat, and the big lake trout from 
Great Slave or Great Bear, the ¥ =! 
lowknife housewife sets her table © \- 


charge for their service—it’s a PLEASURE. 






INTERIOR DECORATING SERVICE 


actly as she would farther south. | ie 

shopper fills her kitchen shelves 

spending from 10 to 20 per cent m re | 

cash than she would in Edmont:n, 

700 miles to the south. | 
When the first boat of the \var & d 






fights its way through the ice off \e- t 
gus Point, storekeepers have to th nk i 
ZATON'S...CANADA’S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION... STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST of a whole year’s inventory but (he / 
northern housewife merely drops !0 hi 
at local shops and buys whatever =e p 





wants whenever she wants it. 
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rth women 
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[here i 

ating t 
Yellow CASUAL dining in the 
Is fron “rumpus room” or the 
Ce week-end cottage can he 
yntainin arranged in a small space, as 
half Carol Brooks, one of 
childre Toronto Simpson's interior 


decorators, illustrates here. 
The table is set with 

white homespun place mats 
and napkins, with Branksome 
dinnerware in Queen's 

blue and Dorset grey, 

and with Danish 

sterling silver cutlery. 


‘ing they 


er quit 
1 of th 
be droy 
side an 


"is th 
lowknif 
igs fille 
us Won 
ses. 

will ad 
or crat 
g. she 
itercolo 
pper. 
hey put 
lad feet 
suits 0 
‘om. the 





Conversation Pieces: 


ALLPAPER Originated in China. It was made in small sheets then, 
and right up until the 19th century brought in modern printing 
and the mass production of roll paper. The Chinese wallpaper was mostly 


of landscapes, delicately designed and painted. Dutch merchants brought this 


‘rs, the new idea in interior decoration to Europe in the middle of the 


pur and 
ind rad 
ong the 


16th century. No wallpaper was made on this continent until two centuries 
later when tropical designs, Eastern tea gardens and landscapes were 


popular. Today, patterns are many and varied with scenes, abstracts and 


ake, or ; . 
fF ’ florals predominating. Some ways of using modern wallpaper to 

f Frame : a = ; ‘ 

re brighten up srnall dining “nooks” are shown on the following page 


light on 
On long 
atch the 
e towns 


February has turned out to be a very busy month for the May Court 
Club of London. The first week they sponsored the visit of the 

National Ballet Company of Canada to the Grand Theatre. and this 
week, on Feb. 12, they celebrated their 25th birthday 


rt them- 

leagues by an Anniversary Ball. ry 
Yellow 
the Arc- Re-elected: Mrs. F. H. McIntyre, as President of the Saint John (NB) 1 | 
ed with Local Council of Women; Nazla Dane, of Toronto, as President of the 
. It is a Inter-Club Council for Women in Public Affairs; Mrs. H. D. Cheifetz 
ples th of Montreai, as President of the Canadian ORT (Organization 
— Through Rehabilitation and Training). 
wn, you Frances Sfelley Wees’s new mystery novel, My Lord, 1 Am Not Guilt 


delivered ‘ : : 
: will soon be out in book form. It is the first in a series, and 


you have 


aad Sate Mrs. Wees told us: “I’m going in for a whole new field for me. I want to get 
vec nic S S e 





n homes at the rea roots of crime, which lie in the mind.” This first story is a 
. - S ? } i | 
site, you cautious approach” and deals with a woman who cannot live with guilt | 
“i : ; ; . . 
yspita The next, The Keyes of My Prison (still in the polishing stages), is about 
supper man who has to learn to live with guilt. And the third, now in 
the first : E 
ee : rough d-aft and called The Destroving Angel, goes even deeper int 
ired b £ ‘ 
P the problem of psychic torment 
gove a ¢ 
it . 
— z Pianist Barbara Custance, of Vancouver, has recently been signed by 
asKa a oe ‘ i 
Buf the National Concert and Artists Corporation, the largest U.S. talent agency 
ull..io c é 
ea tor a tour of this continent. the only Canadian pianist under their 
es a . 
sh se management. She has already made three tours of Europe. In private 
out from life she is Mrs. Leslie Kirz and has two sons 
the E , 7 ; 
fable ox: We have been following Frances Hyland’s career ever since 1949 when 
uth. loc she went from Regina to London to study at the Roval Academy 
elves of Dramatic Art. Now she is well established in London’s West End 
ent more and is to appear in Christopher Fry’s new play The Darkness is Light Enougl 
‘on ; 
Imon Frances toured the prairies with the Western Stage Society before 
. DINING in small quarters can be both forma voing to England where, last vear, she starred in The Same Sky 
he \car & and pleasant, as shown in this table setting renee . / : 
off Ne & by Ruby Allen, interior decorator She was born in Shaunavon, Sask.. and is 26 vears old 
to think with Toronto Simpson's. The tablecloth 
i ' ° . 
, + the is Swiss organdy, appliqued with Greek-born Madame Henri Bonnet. wife of the French Ambassador 
ou . Irish linen; and the Old Rockingham china ae : ‘ 
5 , ; ‘ ) > é yur ) > “ten be ressed , Ne US i “ec: Wes 
drops in has a green desien with pink flowers to the U.S. and fourth on the “ten best dressed” list, has this advice ea 
ever she Phot eas Cans what is becoming to you, and choose clothes with simplicity. “If your 





clothes are simple, you never get out of fashion,” she said 
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WALLPAPER can give a gay feeling of dining 
out, as seen in this imported paper, called 
Paris Streets, used in the 

“breakfast nook” of Simpson’s 

House of Ideas. The paper is in 

rose, soft greens and driftwood (brown) 

on a white ground. The glass-topped table 
makes the small space seem larger 


Photo: Everett Roseborough 
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1. Comfort. Vhere’s no possibility ot 






Wallpaper Dresses Up 








7 A LicuT-HEart?! 
: oe mood can he 
. : set for the 
Zw’ dinette that is 
; ; part of the kitcher 
by the use of 
amusing wall 
paper such as this 
chicken-moti! 
pattern by Boxer 
Wallpape: 

of Toront 

Photo: Ken B 









| Si thninieltgh. Ws sonia -secint Small Dining Spaces 
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3. Convenience. | aX Is sv to 









‘ 5 ‘ th’ 






a : 
1. Fastidiousness. | . jes 















For THE small 
dining-room, light 
airy wallpaper 

is best, as shown 
in this design of 
silhouetted cupids 
and pink clouds, 
which offsets the 
black-and-white 
Algerian rug 
and the black 
functional 
furniture. From 
Eaton's College 
Street store. 


Photo: Eaton's Com 
mercial Studto 








licepted for Advertising 







by the Journa the American Medical Association 














MPAX CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Food 


By Margaret Ness 


COFFEE, to most Canadians, is 
g just part of a meal, to be drunk 
vith or witheut cream and sugar. We 
haven't acquired the continental re- 
spect for coffee as an_ interesting 
irink in its own right or as a raison 
’étre for frequenting a definite 
estaurant. 

But perhaps the 18th century 
-offee houses and the present-day 
{talian ones may be within your 
each. In New York, we discovered 

genuine Italian coffee house, started 
some seven months ago by a 30- 
ear-old Italian, Armando Orsini, who 
vas a degree in civil engineering from 
he University of Rome. He came to 
New York about four years ago, 
suilt a school, lost money and de- 
cided to try something new. He hit 
yn the idea of duplicating an Italian 
‘offee house. 

Today, Orsini’s 70-seat place on 
West 56th Street is crowded. There 
s an Italian “feeling” in the red 
velvet walls, the antique wall brackets 
ind the table candle. But the im- 
portant thing is the coffee itself 


We thought you might like to ex- 
periment with some of the Italian 
“concoctions”. They are all made with 
finely roasted Italian coffee. 

Cappuccino: a  demitasse with 
steaming milk and a dash of cinna- 
mon. It is named after the coffee- 
colored habits of the Cappuccini 
monks. 

Royal Espresso: a  demitasse 
“crowned with a mound of whipped 
cream” 

Caffé Borgia: rich chocolate, cof- 
fee, cream and grated orange, from 
a recipe handed down from genera- 
tion to generation by the chefs of 
the Borgia family. 

Caffé Tonico: demitasse with a dash 
of Fernet-Branca bitters. 

Granita di Caffé: for warm weather, 
a combination of coffee, chipped 
and whipped cream, stirred up in a 
tall glass. 

Zabaglioni: eggs beaten to a froth 
with coffee. Served hot. Or it can be 
served cold, with chocolate chips. 

Roman Espresso: demitasse with a 
twist of tangy lemon peel 


Needling a Dictionary ? 


By Louis and 


ACROSS 


Two men of low degree stand back to 
back between bars to hide one of 17 
(8) 
To get sober try melons. (6) 

). One does over pages, of a bedtime story 
perhaps. (5) 
Was Shaw's a vehicle to display the 
fruit of his genius? (5, 4) 
A man of true taste. (7) 
Its wearer always has a shot on the 
hip. (7) 

+ An apartment wearies one when airless 
(4, 5) 

». Depressing thing about bicycles? (5) 

6. Changing 14 across, but not with 
horizontal position. (5) 

4 Surely it’s so! (9) 
Make like a 2? (7) 
In his calling he’s always being let tn 
for something. (7) 
But he mustn't be all at sea in his 
reckonings. (9) 
Not descriptive of the last of those 
whose ears Antony borrowed. (5) 
List to the cock when it’s zero out 
(6) 

4, Trim the cape? (8) 


Dorothy Crerar 


DOWN 
1. There might be a charge for this call. 
(5) 
2. Made it again? Exactly! (7) 
3. But soda with this won't make it 


digestive. (7) 

4. Is one in radio solely for the love of 
mike? (7) 

6 Position of punishment in the fold? 
(7) 


7. Accepti a lift, one may not necessar- 
lly feel so. (7) 
8. How W. H. Hudson wrote essays, of 


course! (9) 
9. His pa's i 
14. There’s usual]; 
speak, to term h 
7. See 1 across. (7) 
18 Obj« act to glitter 
(7) 
19. Chaste, but not according to Hoyle. (6) 
20. Does the clergyman on the lake find it 
a-musing? (7) 
21. Like what Ste. Marie takes for a violent 
attack. (7) 
22. If not able, one’s not likely to be. (7) 
5. Turns, but turns a little. (5) 


(6) 
ound reason, so to 
m one. (9) 










in a national anthem? 


Solution to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Bedtime stories 
8. Advice 





9. See 20 
10. Chair leg 








11. Mauser 

12. Persist 

14. Cockney 

16. Aspects 

18. Veteran 

21. Mantua 

23. Historic 

25. Angelica 

26. Animal 

27. Platinum blonde 





DOWN 
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1. Bedsheets 

2. Daisies 

3. Ideal 

4. Enough 

5. Totem pole 

6. Roebuck 

7. Evade 

3. Situation 

15. Eradicate 

17. Entreat 

19. Emotion 

20, 9. The arm of the 
law 

22. Annu! 

24. Stall 300) 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Lond of Cordnost! 


No vacation ever before like 
this, for South Africa's chal- 
lenge is the unusual, the 
delightfully unexpected. Contrast the roar of a lion (spine- 
tingling even in the snug security of your game reserve 
cottage) with the thunder of a gigantic waterfall seen spray- ' 
close in all its majesty .. . with the rhythm of a smart dance 
orchestra in a modern cosmopolitan city. Chances are you've 
never had a diamond mine in your itinerary . . . or the im- 
probable fantasy of an ostrich farm. So much to enjoy which 


only South Africa can offer... be sure to bring your camera! 


Write to SATOUR for information 
ond literature, and ask your Travel ca a 
Agent to help you plan your trip. 


SATOUR 
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available ot oll EVRY BIRKS & SONS stores across Canade 




















- «+ TRY A PILSENER 


t's a dog’s lite tor a thirsty 


but for you thirst can be 


i pleasure! Treat voursell to 


ht, dry, sparkling bottle 


Phis 


nternationally famous beet 
leserves a good thirst, just 
because as a thirst quencher 
t's supreme—lighter than ale, 
drier than lager Enjoy 


-at home or in 


* Pilsener 


of Labatt’s 


“1 - 
| Ilsener soon- 


vour favourite hotel or tavern, 


*The swing is definitely to 


7 ee) 








15 VARIETIES 25c 
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Sepsese 5 oko an 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GEORGETOWN. ONT 














seed t grow 
y varieties, all different. Plant now 
Pkt 25¢) 2 Pkts. 45c¢) postpaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1 pkr as above and 5 pkts. of other 
( Housepla See 1 jifferent and easily 
grow t e Value $1.25, all for 85¢ postpaid 
F R E BIG 164 PAGE SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK FOR 1954 
«4 »* 











Censors and Bigots 


REALLY NOW, why not just announce 
that vou are a dved-in-the-wool re- 
ligious bigot. . In your “Stupid 
Censorship” article (Jan. 16) you take 
Quebec because 
movie be- 


swat at 
Board banned a 
historical inaccuracies 
used as slanders against the Catholic 


one more 
her Film 


cause of its 


Church: this film was criticized also 
and seriously so, by the Evangelical 


Church authorities of Germany who 
saw in it these same defects. 

But when this Quebec Film Board 
banned a film because it could offend 
Anglicans another movie which 
appeared to it as offensive to Pro- 
testants (another) out of 
ence to its Jewish population, I failed 
written up in SATURDAY 


defer- 


to see it 


NIGHT. 


Edmonton ANNA MURPHY 


FDITOR’S NOTE: Reader Murphy seems to 
have missed the occasions when we have 
with censors of all shapes, 


taken Issue 


sizes, colors and creeds 


Ingered by Drivers 


1 HAVE MADE many attempts to 
write to SATURDAY NIGHT but 
every time I try I get so mad that all 
together and an in- 


The front 


a letter 


the words run 


coherent mess is the result 


pages of Toronto newspapers must 
make anvone with a grain of sense 


more than just slightly sick. 

The subject of irresponsible drivers 
and my views for corrective measures 
are simple and will be most effective. 
Betore I get mad again here they are. 
Any man. teen-ager in- 
volved in an accident tor which he or 


have his 


woman ol 


she is responsible should 
driver's licence suspended for a period 
of five vears. to make quite sure that 
the point of this law is driven home, 
the car, if there’s anything left of it, 
should be confiscated for one 


If the car does not happen to belong 


year. 


to the driver in the accident. so much 
the better 
God help me when I cross the road 


to post this letter 


Toronto Fevix St. CLair 


Vixed Classes 

1 READ N. V. Scarte’s article against 
very keen interest 
As he points out, no 


Co-education with 


and sympathy 


one could possibly object to small 
children of both sexes working and 
plaving together at school, nor to 


young adults doing likewise at Uni- 
But there is no doubt that 
the period in between brings in_ its 
physical and 


versity 


train a multitude of 
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mental conflicts which are aggravated 
rather than mitigated by the close 
daily association of the sexes. I have 
had a fairly wide experience of both 
the American co-educational type of 
education and the European system 
which segregates children after the 
elementary school stage and it is ob- 
vious | should say, to even the most 
casual observer, that the American 
product takes a grotesque sort of 
leap from childhood to adulthood and 
is thus deprived of those extra years 
of childhood which are so desirable. . . 

To me there are few sights more 
pathetic than that of a little girl of 
12 or 13 aping her 18-vear-old sister 
with cosmetics and up-lift  brassieres 
and boasting of her dates and con- 


quests. Does such behavior really 
prepare girls for womanhood? Or 


doesn't it rather create sexual prob- 


lems which at that stage shouldn't 
even exist and which wouldn't exist 


under conditions of segregation. 
Is it not likely that the high divorce 
rate over here is directly due to a 


large extent to our system of educa- 


tion which throws bovs and girls 
together at a time when, as Scarfe 
savs, their bodies are four  vears 


ahead of their intellects? 


Butedale, BC Joyce M. COOMBER 


Vemorial Library 


AFTER THE building of a small me- 
morial library in Our town, some years 
ago, it has become the custom here to 
honor the memory of those who die 
with gifts of books to the library in 
the name of the decedent. rather than 
spending the money on flowers. 

Last month Karl Wilson, a retired 
Railway Postal Mail Clerk, died. For 
many vears he and his family had 
enjoyed the hospitality of Canada on 
summer vacations. After he retired, he 
and his wife spent each summer, from 
May to October, on their island in the 
Northeast Arm of Lake Temagami. 
Ontario 7 

I wish to have your readers advise 
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me what book might be given to the 
library in Mr. Wilson’s honor. | am 
looking for a book which might inter- 
est the general reader in the history 
and development of Canada. As the 
Wilsons have been so long associated 
with the Temagami area, if a book 
can be suggested which tells of that 
section of Ontario, its description o1 
history, it should be well suited to 
my needs. 


Beaver, Pa. NorMaAN S. FAULK 


Of Many Things 


| THINK it is a disgrace to Canad: 
that the director of the National Ballet 
Company should have to beg fo: 
money from the stage of the theatr 
in the middle of a performance. Why 
in a country as rich as this one is sup 
posed to be, must all the arts be per 
petually hovering on the brink o 
indigence? 
(Mrs. J. T.) MIRIAM Foster 
Toronto 


1 AM sick to death of hearing peopl 
talk about “security’—Old Age Secu: 
ity, “Saving for Security” (SN, Feb 
6), Social Security, etc,, etc. If secur 
ity had been the be-all and end-all o} 
creation, Columbus would never have 
got past the Canaries or the Wright 
brothers off the earth. Let’s stop worry 
ing about our old age and the perils 
of the future and concentrate on living 
to the full in the here and now. 


Moncton, NB ADAM R. CRAG 


THANK YOU for printing the fine 
page of reproductions of some of the 
treasures in the Chinese collection o! 
the Royal Ontario Museum. It remind 
ed me of many pleasant hours spent 
there studying and admiring their 
beauty. How fortunate the people of 
Ontario are to own such a collectior 
and to have it displayed with so muc! 
understanding and skill. 


Schenectady, NY Owen R. MELTON 


THE UNION FLAG Only becomes 
Union Jack when it ts flown fron 
a jackstaff. A jackstaff only exists, 
the best of my knowledge, on boar: 
ship. The Union Flag is, and ca 
never be anything other than, the fla 
of the three countries whose union 
signifies: England (St. George), Scot 
land (St. Andrew) and Ireland (S 
Patrick). What it represents now I d 
not know, other than very valuab 
and glorious tradition and sentimen 


GRIFFITH 


GrORGE H. 
Berwick, NS 


IWO RECENT letters, namely thos 
by Jon Prychick and Stefan Lichno: 
ski suggest that it is high time son 
of our immigrants from Europe 
countries should get straightened o 
in their political thinking. The loyal! 
of the Canadan people to the Crow 
is not “a childish attitude” but is bo 
of mature political thinking. 


Port Burwell, Ont. JOHN GRAHA 
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the fi nest in no-clutch driving 


It’s really fun to drive a 1954 DeSoto — whether it’s the brilliant 
170 H.P. FireDome V-8 or the speedy Powermaster 6. One Imipor- 
tant reason tor this is the new PowerF lite transmission — standard 


on all DeSoto models. 


PowerF lite — newest and finest completely automatic transmission 
combined with a high efliciency torque converter — assures you 
thrilling new pick-up and performance. This torque converter 
more than doubles the turning effort of your engine at take-off and 
helps provide amazingly fast acceleration up to highway speeds. 
You move forward in one effortless motion without lifting your foot 
from the gas pedal . . . PowerFlite does the shifting for you at 


exactly the right time. 


In addition, of course, you ride in luxurious comfort surrounded by 
beautiful appointments. You feel relaxed and at ease, in command 


of the road. The miles slip by and you're there before you know it. 








you'll thrill to / DWERLLLTE performance — 


IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


FIREDOME V-8 ¢ POWERMASTER SIX  manuractureo 


Arrange with your Dodge-DeSoto dealer for a demonstration 



























































You can enjoy the driving ease of 
DESOTO FULL POWER STEERING 
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ns, painted for the Seagram Collection by ALY. Jackson, C.M.G., LED. 


builds woud Wl € YOo dill OC Canta 


caciitve three great continents the International Tou: 
of the Seagram Collection of Pamtines of Canadian Cities 
is telling Canada’s story of achievement as it never has 
been told before Interpreting our country to. the peoples 
ol other lands itl thre graph 1¢ LOM) of a language always 
ind universally understood, 

And CVE rvwhie re this airborne art calle ry has bee i shown 

FESPOTEs¢ has surpassed the most OPUIMts th hopes held 


by Phe House of Seagram when it commisstoned the parting 


. Y. JACKSON, C.M.G., LL.D. I 
i a Cape painters, Charter u 
1933). An Othoial War Artist in First World War, 
| part of Canada, 


Alaska Highway. 


mivases he has explore 


\r . the Cariboo and th 


of 52 portraits of Canadian cities by distinguished Canadian 
artists and planned to send the canvases on their 30.000-mile 
goodwill flight. Already more than 100,000) persons have 
studied the paintings and carried home brochures repro- 


ducing in full colour the paintings of the 22 Canadian cities. 


More Important, these new for- 
eien friends have carried away vivicdl 
p< rsonal IMpresstons of ¢ anada asia 
greal and STOWINYG COUDLES a land 
of tre iiesiclioita natural and industrial 
resources and remarkable human 


resource fulne SS. 


Che flouse of Seagram 
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